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The American Way 


By MILTON JAMES FERGUSON 


President of the American Library Association 


F COURSE there is an American way! 

And it differs from the ways of 
other peoples. Maybe it is not a better 
way for others; but it is for us. I speak 
about our readiness to work and to play 
as a team. From the earliest times down 
to this very minute, without command or 
order from high authority, without 
thought of gain but just for the joy of 
association, each of us has played his posi- 
tion to the height of his ability, and has 
enjoyed it. In every one of us there is an 
inborn American conviction that if he 
does not play his position on whatever 
field fate may place him, he does not meas- 
ure up either to his fellows’ or his own 
expectations. And that is the way things 
should be viewed if this idea we call 
democracy is to finish at the top of the 
world league. 


Ir Each Witt Do His Parr 


Personally, I have every belief that our 
kind of government will endure, giving us 
exercise for our talents for both individual 
and mass play—all without the least in- 
jury to any other nation whose methods 
and aims are different. In fact, I am sure 
we cannot possibly fail if every person will 
do his part. When political party mem- 
bers, to a man and a woman, get down 
from the fence and work and vote; when 
teachers not only instruct but take an ac- 
tive part in the task of educational plan- 





ning; when other professional men and 
women do their utmost to advance the 
knowledge and skill of their callings, as 
well as benefit from their rewards; when 
farmers and industrial workers learn bet- 
ter methods through closer contact with 
their fellows; when more Rotarians do 
something besides eat jolly luncheons; 
when church members attend in person 
rather than by check proxy; when li- 
brarians, few though we be, unite to serve 
the nation through the magic of the 
printed page, then I am sure not all the 
conflicting ideas of government the world 
around can trouble us in our peace and 
security. 


A.L.A. MEMBERSHIP VALUES 


Naturally, I am more interested in the 
library team than in any of the others, 
and I think in importance it measures 
up with the biggest and the best. But 
we cannot do what the public expects 
of us unless we are able to enroll 
every librarian in the nation. No mature 
librarian is fair to his associates if 
he remains aloof; no beginner in our 
calling can afford to miss his chances, 
both for advancement and service, by 
failing to take his place in the American 
Library Association. A hundred and 


fifty years of national success and 
growth leave us no alternative: it is the 
American way. 











The Chances for Federal Aid 


IBRARIES have “better than a fighting 
) bs chance” to get federal aid in the opin- 
ion of Charles H. Compton, vice chairman 
of the A.L.A. Federal Relations Commit- 
tee, if librarians work actively to secure it. 

Mr. Compton, Forrest B. Spaulding of 
Des Moines, and Alfred Rawlinson of 
Arkansas, took part in the following brief- 
ly reported discussion of federal aid at the 
first session of the Council during the mid- 
winter conference in Chicago, December 
28, with Mr. Compton and Mr. Spaulding 
representing the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee and Mr. Rawlinson the state and 
local librarians whose services can be im- 
proved and developed if federal aid is 
granted. Mr. Spaulding predicted that the 
federal aid to education bill, which em- 
bodies the library proposals endorsed by 
the A.L.A., will pass “probably around 
the first of June.” 

Mr. Rawlinson: Will the bill this year 
be known as the Harrison-Thomas-Flet- 
cher bill as it was at the last session of 
Congress and will it have the same num- 
ber? 

Mr. Compton: Answering the last ques- 
tion first, it will not have the same number. 
Neither will it have exactly the same name 
since Senators Harrison and Thomas will 
again be in Congress but Representative 
Fletcher will not. It will probably carry 
the names of the same senators plus that 
of another representative. 

Mr. Rawlinson: Do you think the Presi- 
dent will give the bill active support? 

Mr. Spaulding: When President Roose- 
velt addressed the National Education As- 
sociation in New York last June, he very 
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definitely said there was something in the 
cards for federal aid to education, and as 
I look at the President’s past record I can’t 
see that it is possible that he would sit still 
and do nothing when legislation in which 
he is interested is before Congress. 

Mr. Rawlinson: What effect do you 
think the recent elections will have on pass- 
age of the bill? 

Mr. Spaulding: I think party lines will 
be down entirely. Fortunately, the bill is 
not political. A congressman can’t do any- 
thing but believe in education. He may 
not believe in the principle of federal aid 
but if he studies this bill—and he is bound 
to study it—he isn’t going to vote too quick- 
ly against anything which means better 
facilities for education. 

Mr. Rawlinson: How general do you 
think the knowledge is among congress- 
men that this federal aid to education bill 
is proposed? Congress has a thousand and 
one bills to think about. Some members 
may not even know that any action like this 
is contemplated. 

Mr. Spaulding: In better than two- 
thirds of the states, both educators and li- 
brarians are working on their congressmen, 
telling them the only thing they can tell 
them now, that they favor legislation for 
federal aid to education. We are rather 
handicapped until the bill is introduced in 
Congress and it has a name and number 
but everybody can tell his representative 
he is in favor of a bill for federal aid to 
education based on the Reeves committee 
report. Where there are members of the 
House Education Committee or the Sen- 
ate Education and Labor Committee, this 
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is going to be particularly important. Who 
these members will be we do not yet know 
but the hard work on bills is done in com- 
mittees and if the Committee on Educa- 
tion in the House votes this bill out for 
passage, I think the job is done. 

Mr. Rawlinson: Mr. Compton, will you 
mention sources of information for persons 
wanting facts about this bill? 

Mr. Compton: Since last March, the 
A.L.A. Bulletin has carried a great deal of 
information. The Joeckel report on li- 
braries, made to the President’s advisory 
committee, and that committee’s report also 
give basic information. The A.L.A. also 
expects to print a brief folder for distribu- 
tion that will give salient facts. 

Mr. Spaulding: The Equal Chance, pub- 
lished by the A.L.A., has worked like magic 
on every congressman and senator to whom 
I have shown it. They always want to 
check up on facts about their own state. 
Sometimes they find them surprising. 

Mr. Rawlinson: We have been discuss- 
ing the proposed aid to rural libraries. Am 
I right that other types of libraries will also 
be aided? 

Mr. Compton: There is a provision in 
the bill for aid to school libraries, which 
would be administered by the state depart- 
ment of education, and there is a generous 
provision for adult education, which at 
A.L.A. request specifically permits expendi- 
ture for self-education through public li- 
braries. The amounts proposed for adult 
education are $5,000,000 the first year; 
$10,000,000 the second ; and $15,000,000 
for the succeeding four years. ‘There is 
also provision for education of teachers 
which undoubtedly could include aid to 
library schools for the education of school 
librarians. 

Mr. Spaulding: One important point to 
note is that this bill does not contain pro- 
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visions which will result in forty-eight 
states doing exactly the same thing with 
this federal aid money. If the bill passes, 
it rests with the state to take the initiative 
and carry out the provisions of the bill. 
Some states will be very strong on the 
adult education feature, and the libraries 
in those states may gain very definitely the 
benefits of federal aid for adult education. 
They may be able to hire readers advisers 
and buy books under the adult education 
provisions. 

The purpose of this bill is the reduction 
of inequalities of educational opportunity, 
and the intent of the bill is definitely to 
retain to states and local communities initi- 
ative and educational policy. 

Mr. Rawlinson: Do you know when 
the bill will be introduced ? 

Mr. Spaulding: No, but Senator Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, who was majority floor 
leader last year and who will probably be 
again this year, according to another mem- 
ber of the Senate, pledged himself to work 
for prompt consideration at the coming 
session if he again occupied his former po- 
sition. 

If we are going to have a couple of 
minutes more, I would like to have them 
just to say this one thing: You can’t get 
anything without working for it. The 
15,000 members of the American Library 
Association are in a position to make them- 
selves heard. They come from every state 
in the Union and there is nothing that has 
as much influence on a congressman or a 
senator as to have someone from his own 
district for whom he has respect (and the 
library trustees and librarians generally 
have the respect of the people) write to 
him or speak to him on this subject. If 
every member of the A.L.A. were to speak 
or write to one senator and one congress- 
man, there wouldn’t be any question about 
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the passage of this bill. If the A.L.A. 
people will do that on the one hand, and 


Reading 


EADING in 1938 apparently in- 
creased throughout the country, ac- 
cording to information received by A.L.A. 
Headquarters from 35 cities of more than 
100,000 population in the United States 
and Canada, all of which reported greater 
library use in 1938 than in 1937. 

Factors making for the increase were 
said to be chiefly less employment in many 
cities and more books where library budgets 
had been raised. Denver reported that a 
trailer taking books to the suburbs, newly 
installed hospital service, and messenger 
service to homes accounted for much of its 
increase. 

Minneapolis attributed a gain of 450,000 
books borrowed for home use during the 
first eleven months of the year partly to 
an extensive series of lectures, forums, and 
club meetings which brought 30,000 
people to the library. A marriage clinic 
for single women, music appreciation 
hours, a “parade of the nations” program 
featuring many racial groups in the Twin 
Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul), cre- 
ative writing classes, and a series of talks 
on “Everyman’s Law” were among the 
program attractions. 

St. Louis was one of several cities re- 
porting that adult education classes spon- 
sored by the government or by civic groups 
were responsible for greater use of the li- 
brary. Seattle noted public forums as a 
contributing factor in that city. Pitts- 
burgh recorded not only 335,000 more 
books borrowed for home use but a new 


the various educational organized groups 
will do it, that bill is sure to pass. 


in 1938 


high in the number of questions asked li- 
brary attendants either in the library or by 
telephone. The European situation, re- 
ported by Chicago to have had a “very 
decided effect” on reading done, has had 
a similar effect almost everywhere. 
Greater use of technical and scientific 
books was also widely reported. Except 
in one or two cities, readers were making 
greater use of non-fiction collections of 
almost all kinds in 1938. 

Favorite non-fiction titles included the 
Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang; 
the Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Hertz- 
ler; With Malice toward Some, by 
Halsey; Listen! the Wind, by Anne 
Lindbergh ; Madame Curie, by her daugh- 
ter; How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, by Dale Carnegie; My Battle, by 
Hitler; My America, by Adamic; A meri- 
ca’s 60 Families, by Lundberg, and Alone, 
by Byrd. The Citadel, The Yearling, 
and My Son, My Son! were most popu- 
lar among the novels. 

Children’s reading showed a gain in 
every city except one, partly because pro- 
gressive methods in the school depend upon 
wide reading. In Evanston, Illinois, 
grade school children read an average of 
45 books per child. 


Vocational stories, 
books about animals, 


especially horses 
and dogs, books on how-to-do things, and 
old-fashioned fairy tales were in great- 
est demand. Modern fairy tales and 
fantasies are not popular, according to 
most reports. 





Staff Organizations at Work 


By PEARL I. FIELD 
Chairman, A.L.A. Staff Organizations Round Table 


ITH the coming of 1939, the Staff 

Organizations Round Table might 
well be said to be leaving its infancy and 
entering its maturity. It has already jus- 
tified its existence and now assumes its re- 
sponsibilities. 

It was at the Richmond conference in 
1936 that the first meeting was held, a 
dinner meeting to which representatives of 
some twenty-seven staff organizations were 
invited to discuss the matter of staff as- 
sociations. At this meeting a committee 
was elected “to collect facts about existing 
staff organizations, to act as a clearing 
house for such data, to define the purposes 
and fields of staff associations, and to ar- 
range for another meeting at the 1937 con- 
ference.” ‘This committee was under the 
leadership of Helen T. Ziegler of the 
Montclair Free Public Library staff, 
the moving spirit of the whole idea of 
bringing staff associations together in closer 
relationship. 

To obtain a complete story of staff or- 
ganizations, a questionnaire was sent to 
some forty staff groups asking for informa- 
tion on such points, as to whether there 
was a formal organization, what were the 
requirements for membership, how officers 
were elected, the purpose, the program, 
outstanding accomplishments, et cetera. 
Out of this collected material came the his- 
tory of the activities, purposes, and services 
of the various groups. Some associations 
had long and honorable careers of service 


to report, dating back to 1916; some be- 
cause of their limited activities and mem- 
berships could barely be called more than 
staff committees; and others were still 
young, uncertain, and wavering in their 
aims, but all showed the growing interest 
and need felt by the rank-and-file for some 
sort of association through which they 
might become articulate. 

Again at the 1937 conference in New 
York, representatives from the staff or- 
ganizations met at a meeting which drew 
an attendance of some three hundred per- 
sons. The scope of the committee was 
widened to include the possibility of giv- 
ing advisory service to new groups, the com- 
piling of a bibliography on staff association 
aims, the drawing of a model constitution, 
and a procedure for the organization of a 
staff association. Mary van Kleeck, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, spoke at 
this meeting. The group which had been 
functioning loosely under a committee was 
at this time formed into a round table of 
the A.L.A., and Miss Ziegler became the 
first chairman. 

Interest in what the Staff Organizations 
Round Table was doing drew a record at- 
tendance at the Kansas City conference, 
which had as its program, talks by repre- 
sentatives from four types of staff associa- 
tions: first, the organization in a university 
library; second, an association in a large 
public library ; third, an organization affli- 
ated with the American Federation of 
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State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(A.F. of L.) ; and fourth, a chapter of the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers of 
America (C.1.O.). At this meeting it was 
decided to enlarge the steering committee 
from five to seven members. The writer 
was elected chairman of the steering 
committee, Ruth Shapiro of the Milwau- 
kee Public Library, secretary, with the 
following other members: Winifred Carl- 
sen; Irene Smith, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary; Mrs. Miriam Maloy, California 
State Library; Helen T. Ziegler, Mont- 
clair (N.J.) Free Public Library; and 
Mrs. Anne F. Leidendeker, Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

Several resolutions were passed at this 
meeting, one in particular defining quite 
clearly the organization, program, and pur- 
pose of the Staff Organizations Round 
Table. ‘The purpose shall be to promote 
the organization of staff organizations and 
their coordination to serve those ends com- 
mon to all staff associations and, in par- 
ticular, to obtain increased appropriations 
for book service, and salaries, establish fair 
tenure plans, and reduce working hours.” 
The program shall be: 

To cooperate with such groups, commit- 
tees, sections, boards, who are working on the 
following, or to see that they are developed 
if no group is engaged in such activity. 

1. A survey of facilities and plans for 
further education and professional improve- 
ment of staff members, as they exist in the 
various libraries of the country. 

2. To put into effect the salary standards 
proposed by the Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
Board of the A.L.A., and to establish mini- 
mum salaries for all library employees. 

3. To prepare a study of scheme of serv- 
ice and tenure plans now in existence, and to 
construct a model plan. 

4. To cooperate with any organized 
group of professional workers interested in 


our program, and putting forth programs 
consistent with ours. 


The S$.O.R.T. Steering Committee has, 
at present, information about some sixty- 
two existing staff organizations. Of these, 
twenty-six (starred) publish some type of 
staff bulletin: 


A.L.A. Headquarters; Baltimore; Berke- 
ley; *Boston Library Club; Bridgeport; 
*Brooklyn Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion; Buffalo; Butte, A.F. of L. Union; 
*Chicago Public Library Staff Association; 
*Chicago Public Library Employees Union 
(C.1.0.) ; *Cincinnati Public Library Staff 
Association; *Cleveland Public Library 
Workers’ Association; *Cleveland Public 
Library Union (C.I.0.); *Dayton; *Den- 
ver; Des Moines; *Detroit Public Library 
Staff Association; *East Orange Public Li- 
brary Staff Association; Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Evansville, Indiana; Flint, Michi- 
gan; Grand Rapids Librarians’ Club; Grand 
Rapids Public Library Union (A.F. of L.) ; 
Indianapolis; *Kansas City Public Library 
Staff Association; *Library of Congress 
(C.1.0.); Long Beach, California; *Los 
Angeles Public Library Staff Association; 
*Louisville Free Public Library Staff As- 
sociation; *Milwaukee Public Library Em- 
ployees Union (A.F. of L.); *Minneapolis 
Public Library Staff Association; Montclair 
Public Library Staff Association; Mount 
Vernon, New York; New Haven; *New 
York Public Library Staff Association; 
*Newark Staff Association; *Oakland Free 
Library Staff Association; Pasadena; Perth 
Amboy; Portland, Oregon; Providence; 
*Queens Borough Public Library Staff As- 
sociation; Racine, Wisconsin; *Rochester 
(N.Y.) Public Library Staff Association; 
Sacramento; St. Louis; San Antonio; San 
Diego; *San Francisco Public Library Staff 
Association; *Seattle Public Library Staff 
Association; Stanford University Library; 
Syracuse ; *Tacoma; Toronto; United Staffs 
of the City of New York; University of 
California Library; University of Minne- 
sota Library; *University of Washington 
Library; Vancouver; Washington; Wichita; 
Wilmington. 


The present committee as part of its 


(Continued on page 39) 








Organized Labor and the Library 


By R. RUSSELL MUNN 


Few libraries, according to reports made to the A.L.A., give much thought 


to serving organized labor’s 8,000,000 members. 


Mr. Munn, 


member of the Adult Education Board, thinks they would 
be wise to give more. 


F ALL THE changes which have oc- 
curred in America during the last 
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five years, probably the most important is 
the change in the status of labor. 
tremendous drive to organize its forces, 
labor is rapidly rising to a position of real 
power in this country and its 8,000,000 


In a 


union members, notwithstanding the 
schism between the leaders, are becoming 
more and more conscious of the strength 


latent in efficient organization. 


INCREASE IN WorKERS’ EDUCATION 


Along with this growth has appeared 
the need for workers’ education. The 
surprising increase in this activity in both 
the C.I1.O. and the A.F. of L. was re- 
ported in the New Republic of December 
22, 1937. Education of the rank and 
file is becoming of vital importance to 
the unions in rendering more intelligent 
action at meetings. Furthermore, it 
tends to consolidate membership gains by 
strengthening the ties of the individual to 
his organization. It is important to the 
nation that this powerful movement be 
stabilized by the restraining influence of 
greater knowledge. Those interested in 
adult education must recognize this to be 
one of the greatest opportunities which 
has yet appeared. Yet there is little 
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evidence that the American public library 
does. 

A responsibility which we owe to or- 
ganized labor and which, perhaps, has been 
overlooked even more completely than that 
of workers’ education, has been stated by 
David Kaplan, research director of the 
International Association of Machinists, in 
a letter to John Chancellor, adult educa- 
tion specialist at A.L.A. Headquarters. 
He says in part: 


My particular interest is not so much the 
broad field of workers’ education and how 
public libraries may facilitate such educa- 
tion, but the more narrow and immediate 
interest of making available to union com- 
mittees information which they can use in 
connection with wage and hour negotiations 
with employers. 

The bulletin of March, 1932, of the Busi- 
ness Information Bureau, Cleveland Public 
Library, is the type of thing I am searching 
for. I believe that public libraries should 
make available to workers’ groups a tech- 
nical specialist who will help them dig out 
the information regarding profits, wages, 
production, costs, etc., and other factors in- 
fluencing their economic status in the par- 
ticular plant in which they are employed. 


This function of supplying unions with 
statistical ammunition for use in their col- 
lective bargaining activities is of more im- 
mediate importance to them than the edu- 
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cational service, promoting, as it does, their 
major objective. In addition to its use in 
negotiations, Mr. Kaplan might have men- 
tioned the need of this material by execu- 
tives who are frequently called upon to 
speak or debate on wages, hours, and other 
related problems. 


RESULTS OF INQUIRY 


In an effort to discover the extent to 
which the American public libraries were 
meeting this need, Mr. Chancellor sent the 
above quotation from Mr. Kaplan’s letter 
to 53 representative libraries with the re- 
quest that they report their experiences. 

The results were not encouraging. Of 
the 53 libraries circularized, only 33 (or 62 
per cent) were sufficiently interested to 
reply. Thirteen of these could tell of no 
contacts whatever with union groups, ow- 
ing to weak resources, weak labor groups, 
or to their policy of referring this type of 
request to other libraries. Nine reported 
a considerable demand for labor and eco- 
nomic statistics by unidentified people. 
Only 11 (or 20 per cent) could cite one 
or more definite instances where groups 
were seeking information which concerned 
their objectives; these were all large city 
systems, among the top ranking libraries 
of the country. New England is a highly 
industrialized region, yet from the 10 
representative libraries circularized in that 
area, 5 answers were received and all 5 
had nothing to report—100 per cent nega- 
tive. 

Most librarians questioned whether li- 
braries could afford to assign a specialist 
to do research work for a single group. I 
doubt whether Mr. Kaplan means exactly 
that ; what he probably has in mind is the 
necessity of having on the staff of every 
large library an assistant who has special 
knowledge in this particular field of refer- 


ence work—the departmental idea, which, 
of course, is not new. It might be men- 
tioned here that one library responding has 
an assistant in adult education who for 
many years has worked in close contact 
with labor organizations, devoting a large 
part of her time to it with remarkable 
success. Another maintains a deposit col- 
lection at the central labor union head- 
quarters. The research angle, however, 
has not been stressed in these instances. 


Most CoMMoNnN RESPONSE 


The most common response was that 
since service is available to all and as li- 
brarians are not commonly given to asking 
personal questions, there is no way in 
which these special groups can be identi- 
fied. If this is true, should it continue 
to be? Should we not attempt to over- 
come this defect in our procedures in order 
that we might know more about the needs 
of our patrons? Through readers advisers, 
libraries are endeavoring to make our 
service more personal and exact. One 
of the essential factors here is some know]l- 
edge of the interests and connections of 
the reader. But readers advisory service, 
as at present set up, can handle only a 
small proportion of our patrons. It is 
coming to be recognized that something 
should be done to spread this type of 
relationship over a wider area of readers. 
In hundreds of cities throughout the coun- 
try there are representatives of these im- 
portant or potentially important labor 
groups who have a real need for certain 
information. Few of the libraries respond- 
ing seemed to have given any thought to 
these needs or to have appreciated the op- 
portunity thus presented. 

A generation ago John Cotton Dana 
promoted the idea of providing special 
facilities for business men. He showed 
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how great a need there was, how it could 
be met, and why libraries should make a 
strong effort to meet it. The results are 
to be seen in every American library of any 
importance. It can readily be said, and is 
said, that these same facilities are available 
to the labor people. Quite true; but they 
are organized with the business man in 
mind and the emphasis is on his point of 
view. The overwhelming majority of the 
libraries which mentioned their special 
departments designated them as “business” 
departments, “business” branches, “busi- 
ness” rooms; some one or two used the 
word “economics,” one or two “sociol- 
ogy.” In no case was the word “labor” 
included in these titles to indicate a con- 
sciousness of labor’s need or to encourage 
labor’s use of library facilities. It is this 
lack of awareness of the need which was 
brought out most forcibly in the inquiry. 


ScaRCITY OF LisTs 


Mr. Kaplan stated that he was search- 
ing for lists of sources similar to that pub- 
lished by the Cleveland Public Library. 
(Cleveland has since issued an even more 
useful list in its bulletin for October, 
1937.) To find any others he would 
have had a long search. According to the 
reports, only one other library had com- 
piled bibliographies with this particular 
labor group specifically in mind. This 
library remarked that “the sources are in 
most cases too much influenced by date to 
make a list worth while” and stated that 
repeated calls had led them to compile a 
card index of local wage scales. This 
scarcity of lists confirmed the general im- 
pression left by the study: a lack of aware- 
ness of the need. 

An interesting point was made by the 
librarian of a small steel manufacturing 
city in Pennsylvania. He discussed the 








problem with a union executive and re- 
ported that the international unions have 
a research staff that is engaged in assem- 
bling statistical data to be used as a back- 
ground for drawing up contracts and for 
other purposes. Since these would natu- 
rally be located in large cities, it is very 
likely that the large public libraries would 
be useful to these agencies. The chief op- 
portunity for research on the part of 
smaller libraries would be for the smaller 
local unions or for unions which are just 
being organized. 

In both cases the important thing is that 
these groups are in need of certain facts, 
and libraries are in a position to help them. 
One type of material would be that listed 
in the Cleveland bulletins of March, 1932, 
and October, 1937, such as decisions, rules, 
and regulations of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and publications of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Another type would be data on 
local conditions to be found in chamber of 
commerce reports, reports of local cor- 
porations, and local surveys such as those 
made by the United States Employment 
Service. The International Association of 
Machinists has published a Handbook on 
the National Labor Relations Board 
which might well be included with such 
material. 

But the acquisition of the material is 
not enough. ‘Those concerned in its use 
must be informed of its existence; they 
must be approached directly and encour- 
aged to visit the library. 
other letter: 

“T am sure every public library is willing 
and ready to cooperate with labor organiza- 
tions in the collection of such information. 
I feel sure also that most public libraries are 


To quote an- 
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San Francisco Hotels 


EADQUARTERS of the San Francisco 
4 Aiken will be the Exposition 
Auditorium in the Civic Center (indicated 
by the letter “G” on the accompanying 
map). The following hotels have guar- 
anteed to set aside rooms for A.L.A. 
delegates at the rates per day indicated: 


Key Rates 
to 

Map Hotel Single Double 
16 Ambassador*t $2.00 $2.50-$4.00 
38 Bellevuet $3.50 5.00-$7.00 
39 Californian $3.50 4.50-$5.00 
68 Canterburyt $3.50-$4.00 $5,00-$7.00 
70 Cartwrightt $3.00-$3.50 $4.00—-$5.00 
40 Clift $4.00-$6.00 $6.00—$10.00 
75 Colonial , $2.00-$3.50 $3.50—$5.00 
64 Drake-Wiltshire $3.50-$4.00 $5.00-$7.00 
50 El Cortezt 3.50-$4.00 $4.50—-$7.00 
5 Empiret $6.00-$9.00 


* Rooms at the lowest rates given are without bath. 
¢ Parlor bedrooms and suites available. 


78 Fairmont 


55 Franciscan : 

48 Gaylordt $3.50 

34 Golden State ; 

41 King George $2.50-$3.50 
45 Manxf : $3.50 

77 Mark Hopkins $6.00 

51 Maryland 

47 Maurice $2-s0-34-00 
23 Olympic 5-00-$7.00 
17 Oxford $3.00 

57 Palace $5.00 

97 Pickwick $3.50 

63 Plazaf $2.50-$3.50 
24 Ritz 3.00 

56 St. Francist $5.00-$7.00 
7 Senate* $1.25-$2.50 
20 Senator $2.50 

62 Sir Francis Drake 

43 Stewart*t $2.00-$3.50 
73 Washington 

2 Whitcombt $5.00 


In addition, the following 
listed by the Local Committee: 


. sy 
La Salle 
os Mark Twain $3. 
60 Western Women’s Club 33, a 
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$10.00 

$5.00-$6.00 
$4-50-$5.00 
$4.50-$5.00 
$3.00-$4.50 
$5.00-$7.00 
$10.00 


33-50 
5.00—$7.00 


$6.00-$8.00 
$3.50-$5.00 
7.00—$8.00 


4.50 

$3-50-$5.00 
4.00 
7.00—$14.00 


-00 
$7.00—-$10.00 


have been 


4.50-$6.00 

3-50 
$4.00-$5.00 
$5.00 
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Thawing Frozen Endowments 


By JOSEPH A. BOYER 


The following article was suggested at the Kansas City conference 
when Edna Phillips, librarian of the Gloucester (Mass.) library 
of which Mr. Boyer is president of the board, reported his 
discovery of dormant trust funds. 


HE PUBLIC library caters to a limit- 

less variety of public interests and 
activities. It is an adaptable tool capable 
of effective contribution toward the ac- 
complishment of any type of community 
enterprise. 

That fact has rightfully attained wide- 
spread recognition. However, it has an 
important and significant relationship with 
a further fact not so generally known. 
Consideration of that combination of facts 
by library trustees presents a very real 
prospect of substantial financial help to 
local libraries. In other words—those of 
the old mining prospector—‘Thar’s gold 
in them thar hills.” 

It is a truth that may be of direct local 
interest in any city or town in the country 
that an uncertain, but large, number of 
trust funds left for a great variety of 
specific public purposes have become “‘froz- 
en” because their original purposes have 
become obsolete or incapable of perform- 
ance. Such frozen or dormant trust funds 
are very generally susceptible of being put 
back to work in some useful public activity 
of a nature and purpose similar to that of 
the original gift. 

The above asserted relationship between 
these two sets of facts is this: that by rea- 
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son of the adaptability of public libraries 
to effective usefulness in any field of pub- 
lic activity, the library is a potential: 
“catch-all” for any such trust fund that 
may exist in its territory. 


GLOUCESTER’S EXPERIENCE 


The experience of the public library in 
one small city furnishes an encouraging 
example of the possible fruitfulness of 
investigation of this prospect by library 
trustees. The library in Gloucester, Mass- 
achusetts, has recently been successful in 
locating two dormant trust funds and hav- 
ing them transferred to application for its 
benefit, thereby in effect adding some 
$26,000 to its endowment. It is also true 
that another such fund has been found in 
the same city and put back to work for 
the benefit of another public institution, 
the hospital. Even further, at least one 
more such fund, accumulating in idleness 
for nearly fifty years, is known to be sub- 
ject to question whether it may not now 
be diverted to the library. That question 
will, of course, be duly raised and decided 
at the appropriate time. The total of those 
four funds, found in one city of less than 
25,000 population, exceeds $100,000. 

It is well within the bounds of possi- 
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bility that any library anywhere in the 
country may find itself in a position to 
secure diversion to its benefit of substan- 
tial trust funds which have been idle for 
many years. 


To Locate Funps 


The rather obvious initial step pre- 
scribed by the recipe for success in such 
an enterprise is to discover a dormant fund. 
It is surprising that trust funds for public 
purposes can become and remain dormant 
for years without the fact becoming gener- 
ally known. Even in Massachusetts, 
where statutes require annual reports from 
the trustees of all trusts for public pur- 
poses to be filed with a state department 
and with the local city or town govern- 
ment, the public records do not contain 
complete lists of such trusts. And the 
points of incompleteness are most likely to 
be in failure to list dormant trusts, with 
the likelihood increasing with the length of 
the period of nonuse. So, although the 
public records are naturally the first place 
to look, their failure to show the existence 
of a “prospect” is by no means conclusive 
proof that none exists. Three of the four 
funds in the Gloucester experience were 
not so listed. They were brought to light 
by intelligent inquiry and ‘search following 
incidental mention in the presence of a 
library trustee. Any trustee, whether or 
not he is a lawyer, can accomplish the ini- 
tial step of locating any fund that may 
exist, either by examination of public rec- 
ords or by being alert to investigate pos- 
sibilities that may come to his attention. 

After the discovery of such a fund, it 
becomes the task of a lawyer to investigate 
the questions whether the fund is one that 
may be transferred to some other use and, 
if so, whether a means may be found of 
securing its application to general public 


library purposes or to implement the li- 
brary for particular usefulness in some 
other field of community activity. Many 
library boards have among their members 
lawyers skilled in the law of trusts who 
would be well qualified to handle such 
work. 

Although opposition may develop from 
sources interested in securing the fund for 
some other purpose, the cooperation of 
public officials generally and sympathetic 
consideration by the courts may confidently 
be expected. Both will naturally desire 
the revival of dormant funds and be favor- 
ably disposed toward the public library 
function. 

It is suggested further that even if in- 
vestigation should disclose the strong prob- 
ability that any new application of the 
fund would be made for the benefit of 
some other function in which the com- 
munity is interested, nevertheless the ac- 
complishment of such a transfer would be 
a civic result of which any library board 
could well be proud. Moreover, it might 
still be one from which the library would 
derive benefit indirectly. The easing of 
some part of the tax burden incident to 
the performance of some other necessary 
municipal function might well have the 
effect of making a larger appropriation 
available to the library. 

The task of supervising the administra- 
tion of public trusts is generally committed 
to some public official. In most states that 
official is the state attorney general, who is 
thus required to include this task as just 
one more of a myriad of public duties im- 
posed upon his office. He needs the co- 
operation of some interested party before 
he can know whether his office should take 
action with relation to any specific fund. 
The failure of such cooperation, attribut- 
able to lack of interest, is undoubtedly the 
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underlying reason why so many such funds 
continue idle. Private individuals are not 
unnaturally loath to lay themselves open 
to the charge of “busybody” by instigating 
action concerning a matter in which their 
personal interest must be remote. 

But the profit motive is strong. And 
the motive of a library trustee furnished 
by the hope of profit for the public insti- 
tution he represents should be strong 
enough to stir him to action—and com- 
mendable enough to win him praise rather 
than censure. 

If instigation of action by the attorney 
general is the appropriate method of seek- 
ing a restoration to activity of a dormant 
trust, the library board is certainly an 
appropriate instrument for such instiga- 
tion. On the other hand, it may well be 
found that the library board itself may 
initiate and carry through the legal pro- 
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ceeding from which the desired result may 
be obtained. The latter method, if avail- 
able, is certainly preferable because the 
library representatives would have a much 
stronger voice in directing the course of 
the proceeding. 

This writer is utterly confident that 
there are scores, and perhaps hundreds, of 
cases where the suggestion of this article 
may be applied to increase the endowments 
of local libraries. It would be gratifying 
to know that it had been adopted in just 
one instance where an idle trust fund had 
been restored to activity for the benefit of 
a public library. 


The Reader’s Digest for November, 1938, 
printed a short list of so-called “Frozen 
Legacies,’ some of which may perhaps lend 
themselves to the thawing process de- 
scribed by Mr. Boyer. 


Mrs. Georce H. Tomuinson, Mrs. O. C. E. Matruiss, Francis J. SULLIVAN 
AND Mrs. ALBERT W. ERRETT, MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
A.L.A. TRUSTEES SECTION AT THE MIDWINTER CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 











This Thing Called Radio 


_ THING called radio—of what use 
can it be to the library? How can 
the library best serve it? Does radio 
broadcasting stimulate reading and the use 
of libraries? These are the questions that 
Faith Holmes Hyers, publicist of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, chairman of the 
Library Radio Broadcasting Committee of 
the American Library Association, and li- 
brary broadcaster of considerable experi- 
ence, attempts to answer in a 100-page 
pamphlet, The Library and the Radio, 
which the University of Chicago Press has 
just published (price, 75 cents). 

With more than 33 million radios in the 
United States today, and a potential listen- 
ing audience of nearly 90 million people, 
they are questions that no alert librarian 
can afford to neglect. 

Mrs. Hyers first gives a survey of the 
best current educational radio programs 
and points out how libraries can, and 
have, cooperated with their sponsors to 
the mutual benefit of the library, the 
broadcaster, and the listener. The con- 
nection between educational broadcasting 
and book and pamphlet collections is 
emphasized. The librarian must read the 
handwriting on the wall, and, even though 
she does not enter the broadcasting field 
herself, she must cooperate with those who 
do by supplying the demand for timely 
material created by these broadcasts. The 
value of library “listening rooms” is em- 
phasized—rooms where people who do 
not have radios, or who like the “feel” 
of being part of an audience, the stimulus 
of being with other people, can have access 
to the best in radio. 
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The librarian as broadcaster—that is, 
the librarian as theoretical broadcaster—is 
taken up next. What kind of programs 
are best suited to library use? What 
special techniques must be acquired by the 
successful librarian-broadcaster, both in the 
preparation of scripts and in their produc- 
tion and delivery? How much time does it 
take? What are the best forms for a 
library broadcast? What is the “freedom 
of the air”? What should the librarian- 
broadcaster know about copyright observ- 
ance? When a librarian-broadcaster has 
solved all these problems and is ready to 
go on the air, how can he sell his program, 
not only to the station, but to his potential 
audience? 

A partial survey and analysis of library 
radio programs that have been heard over 
the air and the experiences of eight li- 
brarians who have used the radio in one 
way or another as a publicity medium are 
suggestive to any librarian who thinks of 
using the radio. 

Finally, Mrs. Hyers looks ahead to the 
future of educational broadcasting and to 
library cooperation and _ participation 
in it. 

Implied throughout is the idea that 
the librarian must learn the rules of the 
game to enter the field as a broadcaster ; 
she must be willing to learn some- 
thing of showmanship, to give sufficient 
time to preparation; and she must learn 
to please not only other librarians but 
the radio station and, her 
listeners. 


above all, 


A selective bibliography of material on 
educational broadcasting as it relates to 





AN OPEN LETTER 


the library is given at the end. Mrs. 
Hyers’ book is an excellent summary 
of educational broadcasting and library 
cooperation and should be of practical 


An Open Letter 


My pear Miss Farco: 

AY I congratulate you on behalf of 
M the thousands of school librarians 
who, I am sure, will receive your new 
book with eagerly outstretched hands? 
An Activity Book for School Libraries’ is 
the kind of a book that was destined to 
“click” even with the first announcement 
of the title. 

At first I thought I would tell you that 
we would move over your previous books? 
which have always been within easy reach 
on our professional shelves and make a 
place for it, but, on second thought, I am 
afraid we cannot do that because we shall 
not want this book even a “reach” away. 
With its galaxy of ideas for auditorium, 
assembly, and library club programs, for 
the stimulation of reading, for games, con- 
tests, and drills, for work with the indi- 
vidual and publicity for the masses, its 
permanent place in the library, if it will 
ever be at rest long enough to have a per- 
manent place, will undoubtedly be the 
librarian’s desk. 

We like the book for its freshness and 
spontaneity and for the humor of its line 
drawings. 


1 Fargo, Lucile. 
braries, Chicago, 
2 library in the 


Activity Book for School Li- 
L.A., 1938. $2.50. 

, 2d ed. rev. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1933. $3; Program for Elementary School 
Library Service. Chicago, A.L.A., 1930. $2.25; 
Preparation for School Library Work. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1036. 
Martha. 


. $3; and Marian. 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1936. 


$2. 
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value to the librarian concerned in this 
field. 
EvizaBETH Bonn, Publicity Assistant 
Minneapolis Public Library 


to Lucile Fargo 


We like it because it shows by its point 
of view that you are a school person as 
well as a library personage. 

We like it because it is adaptable either 
for the small or the large school. 

We like its suggestivity. It fires our 
imagination by picturing possibilities not 
too completely. We feel that the finished 
product will be our pupils’ and our own— 
and that is what we would want it to be. 

We like the short introductions, which 
prevent it from becoming a mere collection 
of clippings, and the splendid bibli- 
ographies which guide us further. 

We like chapter four on “Curriculum 
Subject Activities” so much that we wish 
a reprint could be made available in in- 
expensive pamphlet form to every librarian 
for distribution to the teachers in other de- 
partments. 

In short, what I have been trying to 
say is that we really like the idea of having 
an Activity Book for School Libraries be- 
cause we have wanted one for so long. 
Our trouble from now on will be to heed 
your “precautionary words:” to be prac- 
tical, use common sense, and remember 
our own limitations of time, space, cost, 
and effort before letting an activity get 
underway. 

VELMA R. SHAFFER 
Supervisor of Libraries 


Gary (Ind.) Public Schools 
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A Federation of American Library 


Associations 


By OSCAR C. ORMAN 


Mr. Orman’s proposal and Mary Louise Alexander's comment on his ideas 
together make the third in a series of articles on A.L.A. reorganization 
sponsored by the third Activities Committee of which Charles H. 
Brown is chairman. Mr. Orman is librarian at Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


ECADES hence able historians will 
D probably label this period with some 
appropriate term. Viewed at the scene of 
activity, it would seem to be an “Era of 
Reorganization.” Indicia of readjustment 
are found in all fields, from the map of 
Europe to the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Beginning with the small group of li- 
brarians who launched the organization in 
1876, the A.L.A. has now grown to num- 
ber nearly 15,000 members. Although 
this figure is large, it is nevertheless true 
that there are probably 25,000 librarians 
in this country who are not members of 
the A.L.A. This observation has been 
accorded contrasting receptions. 

Some librarians are not greatly per- 
turbed because they feel that the A.L.A. 
demonstrates a fine membership record 
when compared to the American Bar As- 
sociation, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and similar groups. In addition, 
they urge that many nonmembers belong 
to other library associations and that on 
the whole librarians are very well or- 
ganized. 

Other librarians are definitely dissatis- 
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fied with the present arrangement of pro- 
fessional library associations. They be- 
lieve that many more librarians would be 
attracted to A.L.A. membership if the As- 
sociation could be made more democratic. 
They are convinced that other library or- 
ganizations do not supplement the A.L.A. 
as much as they duplicate its activities as 
well as divide and diminish the influence 
of the library profession. 

Recently, two interesting proposals have 
been made to reconstruct library associa- 
tions in this country. One suggests an 
integration of national, regional, and local 
library associations and recommends a de- 
tailed membership classification! “The 
other outlines a logical, pyramidal type of 
library organization giving minute atten- 
tion to types of libraries and types of li- 
brary work as well as to regional inter- 
ests.” 

Both programs call for a complete re- 


1Shaw, Ralph R. ‘‘The American Library Asso- 
ciation—Today and Tomorrow.” A.L.A. Bulletin 
29:483-88, August, 1935. See discussion by Ralph 
A. Ulveling and Ralph R. Shaw. Ibid. 32:675-79, 
October 1, 1938. 

2 Shores, Louis. “A Preven! for the Pyramidal 
Reorganization of the A.L.A.” Ibid. 32:1013-18, 
December, 1938. See “F. L.D. Goodrich’s Comment 
on the Shores’ Plan.” IJbid., p. 1018-19, 1063. 
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organization of library associations. Pres- 
ent groups are to be absorbed in one huge 
arrangement. Both programs are thor- 
ough. All major weaknesses in the A.L.A. 
and competing groups are cared for. 
Unity and democracy are to be obtained 
by relegating every library interest to its 
logical position. 

It is wise for librarians to decide upon 
and to keep before them goals for the 
future. But they should be cautious lest 
such ideal ends cloud and confuse the 
practical possibilities of the present. 

An examination of library associations 
in America discloses that there are, in 
addition to the A.L.A., the following na- 
tional organizations :* 


Name Founded 


National Association of State Libraries 

Medical Library Association 

Bibliographical Society of America 

League of Library Commissions 

American Library Institute 

American Association of Law Libraries 

Special Libraries Association 

Association of American Library Schools 

American Merchant Marine Library 
Association 

Association of Research Libraries 

Music Library Association 

Catholic Library Association 


This list clearly demonstrates the need 
for coordination among library associa- 
tions. However, is it likely that those 
individuals who have spent time and 
energy in developing the above groups will 
be willing to have them absorbed in one 
large organization? Will those librarians 
whose needs have not been satisfied by the 
A.L.A. and who have had the fortitude 
to organize and keep alive associations 
which attend to their problems risk the 
product of years of endeavor in a greater 


3 A.L.A. Handbook, 1937. 


A.L.A.? This is the obstacle which the 
ideal proposals heretofore described over- 
look. Such programs are not built for 
immediate execution. They do not con- 
sider that many of the competing national 
associations are already old in years and 
that vested interests in their continuation 
have been developed. 

But does coordination necessarily mean 
consolidation? Is it necessary to incor- 
porate when partnerships are available? 
Must librarians dismantle their present 
associations? Is there no other alterna- 
tive? 

The answer may be found in a federa- 
tion of library associations proposed by 
Dr. John Cotton Dana over twenty years 


Affiliated 
Members with A.L.A. 
1889 52 Yes 
1898 438 No 
1904 441 No 
1904 437 Yes 
1905 100 No 
1906 345 Yes 
1909 1897 Yes 
1915 27 No 
1921 1362 No 
1931 44 Yes 
1931 85 No 
1932 463 No 


ago.* A federation would coordinate all 
existing library associations and still not 
require the dissolution of any group. It 
would provide a national leadership for all 
librarians. 

Although it is difficult at this early mo- 
ment to outline in detail the administra- 
tion and operation of a federation of 
American library associations, its principal 
characteristics can be noted. Membership 
in the federation would be composed of 


4See “A Federation of Lthrary Associations.” 
Library Journal 63:568, August, 1938. 
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the existing national library groups. A 
satisfactory scheme of representation 
would be devised so that emphasis would 
not be placed solely upon the number of 
members of each individual association. 
For example, the A.L.A. might be given 
10 representatives, other groups having 
over 1000 members might be allowed 5 
representatives, associations having be- 
tween 300 and 1000 members could be 
granted 3 representatives, and smaller or- 
ganizations would have one. 

These representatives would form the 
governing body of the federation. It 
would be the duty of this body to foster 
the interests of library service. It would 
act as a coordinating council. It would 
represent all member associations in deal- 
ings with the national government and 
with other national groups. Its primary 
task would be to study the organizational 
set-up of professional library associations 
and to make recommendations and sugges- 
tions to the end that the library profes- 
sion will present a unified and influential 


voice in the affairs of the nation. This 
body would not be in the nature of a dic- 
tatorial authority. Nor would it concern 
itself with local problems, except insofar 
as they affect national life. The procedure 
of referendum would be contained in the 
administrative machinery of the federa- 
tion. 

The expenses of the federation would be 
cared for by the affiliated associations on 
the basis of the number of individual mem- 
bers in each association. Representatives 
would be chosen according to the means set 
up by each association. 

These statements describe the federa- 
tion in bold relief. Discussion will de- 
termine the details as well as whether the 
suggestion is tenable at all. The federa- 
tion is not recommended as an ideal ar- 
rangement. 
scheme. Its advantage over previous pro- 
posals is that it is an immediate possibility. 
Its supreme value exists in the hope that 
it will be an open door to a truly unified 
and coordinated library profession. 


It is far from being a logical 


Miss Alexander’ s (Comment on the Orman ‘Plan 


Until I was asked to comment on Mr. 
Orman’s plan, I had been only vaguely 
conscious of the wide discussion concern- 
ing a possible reorganization of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. I have been a 
member of the A.L.A. for many years; I 
read the Bulletin fairly carefully; I have 
attended many annual conferences during 
my long period of service in public and 
special libraries. 

I believe that I have never served on 
any A.L.A. committees but that is only be- 
cause I have never been invited to. If I 
were asked to tell in what way member- 
ship in the A.L.A. has meant most to me, 


oddly enough I should answer “insurance” 
—the opportunity to buy what is, I imag- 
ine, the best old-age annuity on the market. 

As a past president of the Special Li- 
braries Association and one who _ has 
worked long and hard on most. of its major 
committees, I have naturally had many 
contacts with the A.L.A. I have great 
admiration for many of its accomplish- 
ments, although I have occasionally re- 
sented its lack of interest, cooperation, and 
sympathy for a sister association. 

The S.L.A. has always been an affiliated 
body but so far as I know the only privi- 
lege or advantage of affiliation is an invi- 


A FEDERATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


tation to hold joint annual meetings with 
the A.L.A. This the Special Libraries 
Association has not always been able to do 
because it finds it more important to meet 
in the cities in which it has chapters. 

When we have met with the A.L.A., 
there have been a few occasions on which 
we were given official recognition to the 
extent of having one of our members speak 
at one of their general sessions. Although 
the two associations have had no closer 
contacts than this, I believe that there has 
been no thought through the years of stop- 
ping affiliation payments but that the 
S.L.A. has been glad to do its share toward 
the work of the largest organization in 
our profession. 


S.L.A. PRroGREss 


In recent years, while the A.L.A. has 
had the advantage of endowment income 
and large facilities to develop its expanded 
program, the $.L.A. with no outside help 
and no paid staff except an office secretary, 
has shown a steady increase in membership, 
has organized chapters in thirteen large 
cities, and has published a creditable maga- 
zine and many professional tools. It has 
developed and guided the special library 
profession and become an_ indispensable 
help to its members solely through their 
own individual efforts. 

Consequently, I imagine that any plan 
to absorb all library associations that 
would mean losing their identity, their 
compact, effective organization, or destroy 
their zeal and opportunity for the future 
could be carried out only over the dead 
bodies of most of the members of the 
S.L.A. 

That is why I view with alarm Dr. 
Shores’ suggestion for a “pyramidal” re- 
organization of library associations in the 
United States as printed in the December, 
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1938, 4.L.A. Bulletin. In that plan, all 


organizations would be drawn into one 
national association, the A.L.A. This 
would have, in addition to geographical 
sections, nine national divisions by type of 
library and kind of work. As I study 
the vast network of sections and subsec- 
tions, I feel that only a small fraction of 
them have any meaning for special li- 
brarians. The Special Libraries Associa- 
tion with its 2000 members, 13 chapters, 
and 10 national groups would become sim- 
ply a part of “Special Classes of Libraries” 
along with agriculture, law, medical, and 
music libraries. I find no place at all for 
several important types of special libraries 
such as newspaper, museum, municipal, 
and governmental libraries, nor for many 
of the techniques that concern us. 

It must be remembered that while spe- 
cial libraries have distinct subject interests, 
it is in their technique that they differ 
most from other types of libraries. Thus 
a business library in the office of a large 
corporation may have almost nothing in 
common with the business branch of a 
public library. And a technical library in 
a manufacturing plant faces entirely dif- 
ferent problems from those of an applied 
science department in a public library or 
college. 

In S.L.A.’s financial, insurance, or 
newspaper groups, or in any other sec- 
tion, librarians with similar problems sit 
down together and argue about methods, 
source materials, and administrative poli- 
cies. I wonder how a pyramidal A.L.A. 
that would force members into very large, 
unrelated groups could possibly compen- 
sate special librarians for the help and 
associations they now have in the S.L.A. 

But I am commenting on Mr. Orman’s 
plan and that is quite different. If it is 
true that there is now serious overlapping 
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of associations, duplication of effort, lack 
of efficiency, and general dissatisfaction in 
the library profession, then I think a feder- 
ation might be the best experiment that 
could be made from the point of view of 
the smaller library associations. It would 
allow them to keep their identity and 
method of operation. It would not de- 
stroy the accomplishments of the past nor 
their interest and plans for the future. 

Mr. Orman has wisely refrained from 
recommending the precise scheme of opera- 
tion for a federation. Certainly I do not 
feel competent to discuss the ideal ma- 
chinery for such a change. But his sug- 
gestions for proportional representation in 
the governing body and a prorating of ex- 
penses seem entirely sensible to me and I 
believe that other problems would be pos- 
sible of solution. 

The things I like best about the federa- 
tion idea are the functions Mr. Orman 
outlines for the governing body. I heartily 
agree that it should study the existing li- 
brary associations and make recommenda- 
tions for coordination ; that it should foster 
all types of library service and present an 
influential voice in the affairs of the na- 
tion. 

I have long felt that much research 
needs to be done. Does the profession 
know the relative importance of the smaller 
associations and the fields they represent, 
the real worth of what they are doing, and 
which deserve to continue a separate exist- 
ence? It seems to me that the A.L.A., 
which supposedly represents the profession 
as a whole, has overemphasized public li- 
brary work and too long ignored the fields 
of their affiliated groups. Thorough, im- 
partial studies would undoubtedly lead to 
more efficient attacks on important prob- 
lems but the smaller associations that rely 
entirely on volunteer service and have no 


financial help can do very little toward 
rounding out the professional program. 

I believe that no one in the S.L.A. feels 
satisfied with our record or thinks we have 
accomplished even a small part of what 
should be done. We badly need help on 
many things that seem to be worrying all 
library associations. Some of these things 
are training and recruiting, the promotion 
of library service, standards of practice, 
evaluation of source materials, union lists, 
cooperative storing of seldom-used books 
and magazines. The number is legion. 

Every association has two obligations, 
one to individual members and the other to 
its profession. Since the A.L.A. is so large 
and meets so seldom, it cannot possibly 
hope to offer its members the close, con- 
tinuous contacts provided by small as- 
sociations like the §.L.A. The proposed 
federation would not interfere with that 
valuable function but would leave the 
A.L.A. free to undertake research, plan- 
ning, and projects that would benefit the 
whole profession. ‘This it is eminently 
fitted and competent to do. 

I feel that all the recent discussions con- 
cerning overlapping dues, representation 
on the Council, and the need for a more 
democratic organization are secondary in 
importance to the professional job that 
needs to be done. If a federation would 
mean more active help for small groups, 
I believe that it would have the approval 
of the §.L.A. I do not speak for the 
association officially, of course; the opin- 
ions expressed here are purely personal. 

Finally, Mr. Orman’s plan seems to me 
to have real advantages over others that 
have been suggested to reorganize the 
A.L.A. For the first time, it offers some- 
thing to affiliated associations for the dues 
they pay. It offers separate groups a 

(Continued on page 50) 





Junior Members and the Profession 


By NORMA OLIN IRELAND 
Chairman, A.L.A. Junior Members Round Table 


VER twelve hundred junior members 

from 33 state and district groups 

will be represented at the San Francisco 

conference in June, according to the latest 
junior member census. 

Conspicuous at the last conference was 
an exhibit sponsored by the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table which included con- 
crete examples of its accomplishments. To 
those librarians not before realizing the 
significance of this organization, the ex- 
hibit brought a better understanding of 
the group’s activities and a renewed inter- 
est in its future. 

Going back a few years, one may trace 
the group’s concern in professional wel- 
fare. As early as 1932-33, steps were 
taken to make professional advancement a 
definite subject on the program, and such 
vital issues as unemployment among li- 
brarians and training for librarianship 
were the chief topics of discussion. 

In March, 1933, the J.M.R.T. wrote 
letters to all directors of library schools 
in the country concerning unemployment 
and suggested a radical reduction of en- 
rollment. “We earnestly bespeak your 
serious consideration of the problem which 
concerns to a very considerable degree the 
present and future welfare of our profes- 
sion,” each letter concluded. In all cases, 
the library schools graciously acknowl- 
edged the letters and agreed to give the 
suggestions careful consideration. 
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Unemployment received further atten- 
tion when the Missouri junior members 
made a survey entitled “Unemployment 
among Missouri Librarians,” completed in 
1935. The latest effort of the national 
group on the subject, “Survey of Libraries 
during the Depression,” has recently been 
completed and will be summarized in a 
forthcoming issue of the Library Jour- 
nal. 

At the first meeting of the J.M.R.T. 
in 1931, there was much discussion of 
prevailing methods of library school train- 
ing. In 1933-34, a junior member Com- 
mittee on the Study of Library School 
Training made a survey of recent gradu- 
ates of 15 library schools, to ask their 
opinions on existing methods. Collections 
of unsigned replies were then given, in 
each case, to the school from which the 
graduates had come. A selection of the 
results of this survey appeared in the Li- 
brary Journal, July, 1933. 

From time to time, A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters has asked the round table to assist in 
various projects. In 1934, the juniors 
went on record as favoring work on li- 
brary terminology and in subsequent years 
have given their services for this project 
whenever needed. In the same year, the 
group voted that the work of the exchange 
service in library positions be started. At 
the 1938 conference, the round table offi- 
cers were asked to send representatives to 
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the personnel exchange meeting, which 
they did. 

The proposed A.L.A. Code of Ethics 
has come in for its share of discussion 
among the juniors, and in the spring and 
fall of 1938, all state groups were cir- 
cularized and asked to discuss and report 
on problems which the code involved. 
The New York juniors were among the 
first to make a detailed study of the code 
and submitted their findings to the A.L.A. 
committee. 

A resolution favoring certification was 
adopted by the round table at its Denver 
meeting in 1935 and transmitted to the 
officers of the Association. 

In 1937-38, we appointed representa- 
tives to be responsible for promoting the 
A.L.A. Retirement Plan in the various 
states. Juniors everywhere took up the 
challenge and did their best to aid. 

Two current projects, classification and 
pay plans and the cost of living survey, 
are of immediate concern to junior mem- 
bers, and the round table is cooperating 
with headquarters in both. Many state 
groups have adopted the latter as an official 
project. 


Sponsors PUBLICATIONS 


Library Literature, 1921-32, the sup- 
plement to Cannon, is the outstanding 
contribution of the J.M.R.T. to the li- 
brary profession. Also useful, however, 
have been the three library leaflets— 
S.O.8. in the Library, So This is the Cata- 
log! and Time-Savers—the Periodical In- 
dexes—obtained by means of a contest and 
published by the Wilson Company in 
1936. The Poe concordance, another proj- 
ect which we hope to have published, is 
now in the final stages of revision. 

To secure effective and inexpensive pos- 


ters for libraries, the J.M.R.T. has co- 


operated with the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany in sponsoring two poster contests, 
the Wilson Company lithographing and 
selling the winning posters. 

The “Libraries Look Ahead” essay con- 
test held in the spring of 1938 aroused 
nation-wide interest in the future of the 
American library, the editors of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin and the New Republic 
cooperating with the J.M.R.T. on the 
project. ‘“‘Northton Public Library in 
1975, by Edith Blissett, awarded the first 
prize, was printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin, 
July, 1938; and “A Glimpse into the 
Future,” by Marjorie E. Utt, winning 
second place, in the Wilson Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1938. 


Look1inc AHEAD 


What are junior members doing now? 
We are urging all juniors to work for 
federal aid; that is, to write their con- 
gressmen expressing interest in the _li- 
brary sections of the federal aid to educa- 
tion bill and asking the bill’s passage. We 
are urging juniors who live in states where 
a state aid campaign is being conducted to 
offer aid to state leaders and to take ac- 
tion as requested. We are urging juniors 
to work to improve personnel standards 
and working conditions by supporting the 
constructive proposals of organizations of 
staff members, and to work to increase the 
support of their library by being intelligent 
and active citizens of their communities. 

Our committees are at work on many 
subjects of professional welfare. Two 
which might be mentioned are (1) a pro- 
posed Professional Literature Collection 
Committee appointed to study the prac- 
tices of various professional associations in 
regard to central circulating collections of 
their literature and to investigate the need 


(Continued on page 50) 






































Memorials Plus Good Will 


By GEORGIE G. McAFEE 
Member, A.L.A. Friends of Libraries Committee and 
Librarian, Lima (Ohio) Public Library 


HE ASSEMBLING of treasure volumes 
is of great importance to any library. 
Even more important is the extension and 
development of friendly attitudes which 
accompany these gifts of books or endow- 
ment to perpetuate the gifts. 

The idea of building a beautiful me- 
morial in literature, history, and the fine 
arts in the Lima Public Library, which 
would reflect the highest personal inter- 
ests and at the same time perpetuate the 
names of Lima people, was first suggested 
by a Lima club woman. 

The suggestion came in 1935 just be- 
fore the death of a beloved teacher who 
had been associated closely with Lima 
clubs, schools, and library interests for 
forty years. ‘The federation of women’s 
clubs and the individual groups to which 
this teacher had belonged, responded 
warmly to the suggestion of memorial 
books. The collection was started with 
the gift of Life of Christ and His 
Mother by Jehan Foucquet, and of 
Songs of Innocence by William Blake, 
which represented two major interests 


of the one whose memory was being 
honored. 


CLuB MEMorIALS PoPpULAR 


From that time, interest in books as 
memorials has grown steadily. When clubs 
lose members, committees are appointed to 


come to the library. These committees 
indicate the tastes of the former member. 
They also state the amount to be in- 
vested. The library’s part is to be ready 
to suggest suitable titles. To do this a 
constant search is made of remainder 
lists, and of special collections in other 
libraries, for titles. A slight tendency in 
the beginning to give undistinguished 
books and editions was checked by antici- 
pating needs through this special possible 
purchase file. 

When the volume is received, it is al- 
lowed to be taken to the club for examina- 
tion, as it gives the members at large a 
more personal feeling of participation than 
they can get from an author and title 
card. This is the only time that the 
volume leaves the library. It may be 
taken from the locked memorial case, 
however, at any time, and charged to a 
responsible individual for study or en- 
joyment in the library. 

Not all the books are expensive. Some- 
times unusual values are to be found on 
remainder lists. For the club which has 
three, five, or ten dollars to invest, worth 
while editions may be found. 

In addition, two memorial gifts have 
been established by individuals, and one 
by a Jewish group, which are also in- 
cluded in the memorial collection. One 


is a library of books on architecture and 
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the fine arts, initiated in 1933 by a man 
in memory of his mother. Each Christ- 
mas, valuable additions enrich this col- 
lection. 

The other, a very recent gift, in the 
form of an endowment, was made by a 
former Lima resident, as a memorial to a 
family. This substantial gift will yield 
an annual income of several hundred dol- 
lars and is to be used for books of perma- 
nent value. With the endowment came 
several hundred volumes from the donor’s 
private library and the promise of the 
remainder at her death. It is tentatively 
planned to use this fund for the more 
unusual, and the more expensive, items on 
miscellaneous subjects which are not likely 
to be included in gifts from clubs. 

The third special collection was in- 
augurated about eighteen months ago 
through the interest of a Jewish rabbi, in 
memory of former Jewish citizens. It is 
the nucleus of a fine collection of Judaica. 
The rabbi has notified the library that 
some valuable titles will be added this 
year. 


The idea is contagious. Library com- 
mittees in other organizations are taking 
it up. At the March meeting of the 
Friends of the Library from the P.T.A. 
Council, it was decided to initiate among 
the parents and schools of the city, a 
memorial collection for children. The 
committee felt that the pennies for flow- 
ers brought by children to the school when 
one of their number dies, would be far 
better invested in a beautiful book which 
would be a permanent memorial. 

Individuals are beginning to give books. 
A mother came in recently to see a very 
beautiful volume of Botticelli’s paintings, 
which one of the clubs had given in mem- 
ory of her daughter. When she left she 
said, “This gives me a suggestion. I will 
provide a fund in my will for books to 
be added to my daughter’s memorial.” 
Occasionally, a family gives a book in 
memory of a member. A few months ago 
a book was given for a new baby. 

The memorial collection has four major 
sources: clubs, the Jewish group, the 


P.T.A. council, and individuals. 


A Survey of Rural Reading 


URAL AMERICA ReEaps, by Marion 
Humble, is the second of the studies 

in the social significance of adult education, 
made by the American Association for 
Adult Education, to deal with libraries. 
Miss Humble visited widely scattered 
parts of the country to observe at first 
hand the various kinds of library service 
available to rural people and the influences 
affecting their reading. She describes many 
cases to illustrate types of readers, their 
needs, and the services supplying them. 
She discusses specifically such matters 


as county libraries, bookmobiles, mail 
services, Works Progress Administration 
and National Youth Administration li- 
braries, pack-horse libraries, radio book 
reviews, book discussion groups, the state- 
wide reading programs of the American 
Home Economics Association, and reading 
courses by mail, her book giving a pano- 
rama of exhibits illustrative of the present 
situation. It is published by the American 
Association for Adult Education, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
Price, $1. 





Picture Collections: How to Rescue, 
Organize, and Store Them 


By J. P. GIVLER 


An enthusiastic picture collector who is also head of the biology department 
at Women’s College, University of North Carolina, tells how 
he cares for pictures in an article sponsored by the 


College Library Advisory Board. 


HE LATEST number of America’s 

foremost picture magazine lies on the 
table before me. The cover and some of 
the inner pages show remarkably beautiful 
and accurate photographic reproductions 
in color of some of the world’s greatest 
art treasures—paintings which one could 
not buy for a million. On another table 
are rotogravure and magazine sections of 
leading metropolitan Sunday papers. 

It is probable that many individuals as 
well as libraries are now making col- 
lections of pictures from these popular 
sources. ‘This interest has been aided by 
the publication of at least one book— 
that of Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland? and 
several papers including those of Witmer, 
1925; Brainard, 1930; and Thralls, 1932. 
My own interest in this work began about 
thirty years ago. As a teacher of biology, 
I found that a good picture shown to a 
class at just the right time and in just the 
right connection meant more than many 
spoken or printed sentences. 

The methods for mounting and for or- 
ganizing a picture collection which I shall 
describe may be applied equally well to an 


1Treland, N. O. The Picture File in School, Col- 
lege, and Public Libraries. Boston, F. W. Faxon 
Company, 1935. 
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etching or to a picture cut from a news- 
paper. In college libraries, intelligent stu- 
dent assistants paid by N.Y.A. funds or 
otherwise may be taught to do the mechani- 
cal part of the work. 

Prints when first taken from the pub- 
lications in which they appear should be 
laid away flat in manila folders or port- 
folios. Each should have a record, written 
in ink on the margin, stating its source, 
the date of publication, and the pretext 
for saving it. Unless such data are pre- 
served at the time of this first harvesting, 
they will be lost for all time as our mem- 
ories are untrustworthy. Neither can these 
data be placed at once on the back of a 
card or in an accession book as some of 
the pictures, for a variety of reasons, may 
later be discarded. 

The collector will next be confronted 
with the mechanical problems of mounting 
such of this material as appears, on second 
examination, to be worth saving. In this 
task, perhaps the first problem is that of 
the size of the cards on which the pictures 
are to be placed. This, in turn, involves the 
dimensions of available cabinets in which 
they may be stored. For reasons of uni- 
formity the cards must be cut to some 
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few definite sizes. Unless one is to buy 
special furniture for housing the collection 
it is best, as Mrs. Ireland has recom- 
mended, to file the mounted pictures in 
legal size filing cases such as are used in 
law offices and elsewhere. These cases may 
be of wood or metal, depending on the 
policy of the library using them. 


Four Sizes or Mounts 


After considerable experience, we at 
Greensboro have finally decided upon four 
sizes of mounting cards, all of which may 
be stored in the legal size files. Our card 
sizes are (1) 5 by 8 inches; (2) 8% by 11 
inches; (3) 94 by 14? inches; and (4) 
15 by 22 inches. Perhaps 75 per cent of 
our pictures are mounted on the second 
size. The 5 by 8 inch cards are stored 
on end in the legal size case which will 
just take three cards, side by side. Cards 
15 by 22 inches are laid flat in a till. We 
seldom place two pictures on one card but 
choose the card of best size for each indi- 
vidual picture. 

Pictures mounted according to our sys- 
tem may be used in three ways. They may 
be handed about in a class, used with the 
projection lantern in a darkened room, 
or framed. To use them in the last named 
way, one may have inexpensive picture 
frames made with a “honey-comb” card 
backing. The frames may be made to take 
one small picture or more than one of any 
size except the largest. If the frames are 
made of some dense wood like sweet gum, 
they should be drilled with several small 
holes so as to receive one-penny or two- 
penny headed wire nails for holding the 
picture and its backing card in the frame. 
The holes are drilled with a hand-drill and 
should be slightly larger than the nails. 
If they are bored at just the right places, 
a little pressure on the spongy backing- 


board will permit the withdrawal of the 
nails when the pictures are to be changed. 
Appropriate framed pictures hung at 
eye-level in classrooms, laboratories, or 
libraries will do much to produce “at- 
mosphere” and will attract attention, 
especially if changed a few times a year. 


A Goop Mat Boarp 


The next problem has to do with the 
choice of our board stock. The material 
must be heavy enough to serve for the 
largest size yet not too heavy for the 
smallest. It must be stiff enough not to 
warp unduly. For our purposes, it has to 
withstand the intense heat of the pro- 
jection lantern. It must be of good tex- 
ture and of solid color. The color must 
provide a harmonious background for the 
tones of most pictures and must not soil 
easily. Finally, but not least in importance, 
it must take and hold the various kinds of 
paste. After a good bit of counsel and ex- 
periment, we chose what the paper ex- 
perts call a Plain Process Mat Board sup- 
plied by the National Card, Mat, and 
Board Company, 4318 Carroll Avenue, 
Chicago. The particular stock which we 
are using is Style No. 934 Plain Process 
Board, 18-ply, size, over-all, 28 x 44 
inches. These boards are about one- 
fifteenth of an inch thick. Right or wrong, 
we use one color, a light gray, having a 
slightly bluish tint. This tone, we find, 
blends well enough with those of most 
pictures although the artists might wel- 
come a brown or tan card in the case of 
some mounts: We buy the cards in lots 
of one hundred, such a quantity costing 
about $13.50. 

As later to be mentioned, we paste 
our pictures down all over, not merely 
with a dot of adhesive at the four cor- 
ners. This method demands a stiff card 
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of good quality. For use with a pro- 
jection lantern, also, the mount must be 
smooth and flat. For our departmental 
purposes, the card material described has 
been entirely satisfactory when cut to 
any of the four named sizes. These sizes, 
by the way, were decided upon not only 
with reference to the dimensions of fil- 
ing cabinets but also with a view to cut- 
ting the stock to advantage, avoiding un- 
necessary waste. The cutting should be 
done by a power paper-cutter, such as most 
of the better printing establishments are 
provided with. It is a waste of time, and 
produces a “homemade” effect, to cut the 


cards by hand. 


SomE EssENTIALS IN MouNTING 


With a collection of pictures and a 
number of cards of various sizes at hand, 
one may now plan the mounting of an 
initial part of the collection. The pic- 
tures may be trimmed with a _paper- 
trimmer such as is provided in library 
equipment. Better results are secured 
by using a razor blade (‘‘Ever-Ready” 
style). To guide the knife we use a 
steel straight-edge 36 inches long and 
2 inches wide obtained from the Keuffel 
and Esser Company. While expensive 
($10), a rule of this kind will pay for 
itself in satisfaction as it is heavy, straight, 
and holds the paper firmly while being 
cut. If the picture is folded or rumpled, 
it is well to dampen it slightly and then 
press with a moderately warm flatiron. 
Experience, skill, and taste are required 
in properly trimming the pictures. Cir- 
cumstances dictate the manner in which 
a picture is to be trimmed and the proper 
width of margin. Poor or crooked trim- 
ming discounts the final mount. 

Having trimmed a number of pictures, 
they are laid on cards in the positions 


in which they are to be affixed. It is 
usually best to place them in the exact 
center of the card or very slightly above 
the center. If a title, caption, or legend 
is to be added, it may have to be cut 
out separately and spaced in proper po- 
sition beneath the figure or typed on a 
piece of bond paper which may then be cut 
out and affixed at the proper place. Some- 
times a paragraph or two of descriptive 
matter placed alongside, below the picture, 
or on the back of the card enhances its edu- 
cational value. All this must be planned 
before the pasting is done. Considerable 
artistry is requisite in this seemingly 
lowly task which is not quite so simple 
as it looks. It is usually well to draw 
two lines on the card, one below and 
the other at one side, in such positions 
that, when the edges of the picture just 
cover the lines, its proper place will have 
been found. 


REGARDING PASTES 


As to pastes and adhesive techniques, 
a good deal might be written. There are 
three good methods. The first is to use 
a starch or dextrin paste, either home- 
made or bought from a dealer. The second 
is the rubber cement technique; while the 
third is to use mounting tissue. As all 
librarians know, a great deal of research 
has been done on library pastes. In spite 
of this fact, perhaps a better water-and- 
starch paste than one can buy is made by 
boiling wheat flour in water until about 
the consistency of thick cream. This 
should be filtered through cheesecloth 
while hot and applied with a paint brush 
about one inch wide. If about 1 per cent 
of common alum is added, the paste will 
be more tenacious and will not sour so 
soon. According to a recent letter from 
the Bureau of Standards “any paste made 
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by a reliable manufacturer ought to hold 
the pictures to cards indefinitely.” Too 
much, however, must not be expected of 
commercial pastes. Most of them contain 
carbolic acid (phenol) to keep down bac- 
teria. They are said, for this reason, to 
cause yellowing of wood-pulp papers after 
a time. Furthermore, as the starch and 
dextrin pastes contain water, they will 
swell the paper so that, on drying, the 
picture pulls and warps the card. This 
may be compensated for by pasting a 
strip of paper lengthwise on the back of 
the card. 

In some respects, a better method is 
to use rubber cement. This adhesive 
has several advantages but it may also 
contain phenol. A pint costs about $1.25. 
The cement should be spread evenly over 
both card and paper surfaces and allowed 
to dry very slightly before the picture 
is placed and smoothed out. If the cement 
oozes out under the edges of the paper, 
it may be rubbed off. As it contains no 
water, it does not swell the paper. It 
dries thoroughly in time and the effect 
is excellent. Whatever adhesive is used, 
the fresh mounts should be pressed in some 
way for twenty-four hours. An old- 
fashioned iron letter press is ideal for this 
purpose. No matter what adhesive is 
used, the picture should be pasted down 
all over. To “tack” it only at the corners 
invites tearing and a smooth job is impos- 
sible. If the rubber cement is applied to 
one surface only, the picture may later be 
removed without injury. 

The third and really the finest picture 
mounting technique is done with Dry 
Mounting Tissue supplied by the Eastman 
Company of Rochester, New York. This 
tissue comes in rolls separated by thin 
paper. It is so compounded from organic 
materials as to melt under the heat of a 


flatiron. The material is trimmed very 
slightly larger than the picture and placed 
between picture and board. After laying 
a clean and smooth piece of wrapping pa- 
per over the picture, the iron may first be 
used to “tack” it down at the corners. It 
is then run smoothly and firmly over the 
whole surface. The very finest results are 
obtained by using an electrically heated 
press designed for photo mounting. Some 
art shops and photograph establishments so 
equipped will do this work for about ten 
cents per mount. I have used this service 
in photo enlargements of diagrams and 
find it highly satisfactory. 

In concluding the subject of adhesives, 
it is clear that there is none that is 
perfect. Concerning rubber cements, the 
United States Bureau of Standards states 
that “rubber is subject to oxidation, when 
in contact with air, and although its 
life can be greatly increased by the ad- 
dition of anti-oxidants, it will probably 
lose its desirable properties long before 
dextrin or starch will show any sign 
of deterioration. Paste made of starch 
or dextrin ought to last as long as the 
paper.” 

When we come to classifying our col- 
lection, in addressing librarians, the au- 
thor feels as though he were “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.”” For a large, gen- 
eral collection, the fundamentals of the 
Dewey system might be found practicable. 
Mrs. Ireland? has based her classification 
upon the principle of geographical dis- 
tribution. For our purposes in arranging 
a picture file for a department of biol- 
ogy, we have devised a rather arbitrary 
system under fifty heads, ranging from 
“General Biology” to “Miscellaneous.” 
In general, it follows the scheme of clas- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Guide for the Discriminating 

Movie-Goer 

BEGINNING IN JANUARY, 1939, Thea- 
tre Patrons, Incorporated, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, is offering libraries and 
other educational agencies a weekly loose- 
leaf information service on all motion 
pictures currently released to the public. 
Monthly and quarterly issues will supple- 
ment the weekly bulletins. 

Mark A. May, director of the Institute 
of Human Relations of Yale University 
and of the recently organized American 
Film Center, is president of this organi- 
zation which has experimented for four 
years with a similar service on a local scale 
for patrons in New Haven. The fact- 
finding and unbiased technique developed 
in the local undertaking are to characterize 
the national service, the prospectus states. 
The service, in brief, includes: 


Weekly: Complete surveys of all films of 
the week, including cast, credits, brief sum- 
mary, audience classification, full length dis- 
cussion, running time, and miscellaneous 
production facts; an editorial article; a 
cumulative index to all pictures covered. 

Monthly: A critical article by Gilbert 
Seldes; a critical survey of foreign films 
showing in this country by Evelyn Gerstein, 
film editor of the Theater Guild Magazine. 

Quarterly: Discussion by Allardyce Ni- 
coll; article on documentary films; summary 
of developments in visual education by Free- 
man H. Brown, of the University of Wis- 
consin; reviews of all new books on motion 
pictures; and a reference guide to related 
periodical articles. 
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Annually: Biographies of leading players 
and directors; bibliography; chronology of 
development of the motion picture. 

A permanent post binder 


The subscription price is $5 a year; 
extra subscriptions for branch libraries, 
$3 each, or $2.50 if the sheets only are 
desired. 


Library and Related Films 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of films on the 
use of books, book making, bookbinding, 
and newspaper publishing has recently 
been compiled by Harriette 
A.L.A. Headquarters librarian. 

The asterisk indicates that some of the 
distributor’s films are for sale, some are 
for rent, and some may be used without 
charge. 


Greene, 


Books—From Manuscript to Classroom. 
One-reel. 16 mm. 17 min. Supplied by 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 


Books. A shorter version of the above 
film, for junior high and high schools. 15 
min. Both versions are sent to schools, li- 
braries, and public institutions absolutely 
free of charge. The only cost to user is the 
return postage. 

Subject of both films: The operations in 
making a textbook. 

Bound to Last. 16mm. sound. 18 min. 
Free except transportation charges. Bind- 
ers Board Manufacturing Association, 1229 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

Subject: The process of manufacturing 
binders board is given in detail and also many 
steps in the. actual printing and binding of a 


book. Several old and rare books in the 
Library of Congress are shown. 
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* Daily Paper. One-reel. 16mm. silent. 
Pinkney Film Service, 1028 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh. 


Subject: Depicting the extensive and com- 
plicated business of publishing a newspaper. 


* A Day with the Sun. Three-reel. 16 
mm. or 35 mm. sound. National Council 
of Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Found in a Book. Two-reel. 16 mm. 
Eastman film on a safety base. 25 min. 
Rental fee is $4 plus transportation costs. 
Prepared by University of Illinois Library 
School. Distributed by Bell & Howell, 
1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


Subject: Library instruction film for high 
school and college students. 


* From Forest to Newsboy. One-reel. 16 
mm. silent. Institutional Cinema Service, 
1560 Broadway, New York City. 

Subject: Entire process of making newsprint 
paper, from cutting of logs to finished rolls of 
paper. 

From Tree to Newspaper. One-reel. 16 
mm. silent. Rent or sell. William H. Dud- 
ley, Visual Education Service, Incorporated, 
736 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Subject: Getting out logs for wood pulp; life 
in camp; boating logs to pulp mill; making 
wood pulp and paper. 

How Books Are Made. 16 mm. silent. 
25 min. Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park 
Street, Boston. Rental, $2. 


Subject: Shows the manufacturing process as 
done in the Riverside Press, in Cambridge. 


Library Instruction Film. Two-reel. 16 
mm. 30 min. John Hay High School, 
Cleveland. $5. For junior or senior high 
schools. 


Long Live the Book. Two-reel. free. 
Lent at present only to library associa- 
tions and library schools, by Chairman of 
A.L.A. Bookbinding Committee, Louis N. 
Feipel, Public Library, Brooklyn. Produced 
by the Joint Committee of A.L.A. and Li- 
brary Binding Institute. 

Subject: Bookbinding. Shows each operation 
from the time the worn book is returned by 


the reader to the time it comes back from the 
bindery to the library. 


* Making a Book. One-reel. 16 mm. 
silent. Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, New York. 


Subject: From manufacture of paper to 
bound volumes. 


Modern News in a Modern Way. One- 
reel. 16 mm. sound and silent. Charles 
High Films, 1213 South Boulder Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Free. Serves southwest- 
ern central states. 

Subject: Operation of a newspaper plant 


from general management down through the 
plant to its delivery. 


* A Newspaper in the Making. One-half- 
reel. 16mm. silent. Bray Pictures Corpo- 
ration, Educational Department, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


Subject: Getting out the paper, from report- 
ers’ assignments to final work of the presses. 


* Newsprint Paper. One-reel. 35 mm. 
silent. Pinkney Film Service, 1028 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh. 

Subject: From forest to finished product. 


*Seeing the Sun. Four-reel. 16 mm. 
silent. Stark-Films, 209 West Centre Street, 
Baltimore. 

Subject: The making of modern newspapers 


(The Sun papers of Baltimore) from the trees 
to home delivery. 


Story of the Tribune. One-reel. 16 mm. 
silent. Charles High Films, 1213 South 
Boulder Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Free. 
Serves southwestern central states. 

Subject: Details of a big newspaper plant. 


The Voice of Business. Two or three- 
reel. 35 mm. or 16 mm. silent. non-flam. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Advertising 
Department, Erie, Pennsylvania. Free. 


Subject: Manufacture of paper. 


* When Trees Talk. One-reel. 16 mm. 
silent; 35 mm. silent. Wholesome Films 
Service, Incorporated, 48 Melrose Street, 
Boston. 


Subject: Paper industry and preservation 
of forests. 


The World of Paper. Two-reel. 16 mm. 
silent. American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Seventy-seventh Street and Central 


Park West, New York City. Free. 
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Subject: Epoch-making advances in art of 
writing, printing, and paper making from 
ancient to modern times. 


ENGLIsH Book FILmMs 


Chapter and Verse. 16 mm. sound. 35 
min. Produced by Paul Rotha for the 
National Book Council, 2 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 2. Distributed in Canada 
by the Association of Canadian Bookmen, 
20 Dundas Square, Toronto. Free to 
schools, societies, welfare centers, etc. 

Subject: Development of the written word 


through the invention of printing to the mass 
production of books today. 


Cover to Cover. 35 mm. sound. 31 
min. Produced by Paul Rotha at the 
Studios of the Strand Film Company, Ltd. 
Distributed in the United States by Lenauer 
International Films, Incorporated, 202 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York City. Rent 
$12.50 per day, plus transportation both 
ways. Complete film held by National Book 
Council, 2 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Subject: Production of the book from manu- 


script to reader. Several well known British 
writers are included in the “cast.” 


Most of the films noted above were taken 
from the Blue Beok of Non-Theatrical 
Films published annually by the Educa- 
tional Screen, Chicago. 


Library Extension News 


NEWS OF THE STATE library extension 
agencies, as received by the Library Ex- 
tension Board, includes the following: 


The recently established Nova Scotia Li- 
brary Commission begins active work, with 
Nora Bateson as director of libraries. Miss 
Bateson, who is the Canadian member of 
the Library Extension Board, conducted the 
three-year regional experiment in Prince 
Edward Island and recently made a survey 
of library conditions and needs in Nova 
Scotia for the provincial government. 

A survey of West Virginia has just been 
made for the state library commission by 
Paul A. T. Noon and Mildred Sandoe, of 
the Ohio State Library, looking toward a 


legislative campaign for state aid and op- 
erating funds. 

The South Carolina Library Commission 
has appointed Helen G. Stewart as execu- 
tive secretary for three months, using an 
emergency grant from the governor. 

Establishment of a state library agency is 
sought in Alabama; reorganization in Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Washington. A first ap- 
propriation is being sought in Montana and 
state aid ($100,000 for the biennium); an 
increase to $70,000 for the biennium in 
Idaho; and a generous increase in New 
Hampshire to develop regional library 
service. 

The Oregon State Library moves soon 
into its commodious new building. 

Library recommendations in Education 
for Public Life; a New Program for the 
State of New York—report of the Regents’ 
Inquiry, just published by McGraw-Hill— 
include annual state grants of $500,000 for 
regional or county libraries. 


County libraries are spreading, with and 
without state aid, according to reports re- 
ceived following November elections and 
meetings of county governing bodies. 

In Washington State, two large counties 
voted favorably as a result of intensive 
campaigns—Pierce County (Tacoma) and 
Spokane County (Spokane). 

W.P.A. library demonstrations resulted 
in county library appropriations in two 
Oregon counties, Clackamas and Lane, and 
in a levy for county service in one Colorado 
county, Larimer. 

With the coming of state aid in Michi- 
gan three counties, Bay, Ingham, and Glad- 
win, have just received their first establish- 
ment grants. 

Other new county libraries have been 
reported as follows: Indiana, 3; North 
Carolina, 3; Texas, 5. 


New Radio Listening Aids 


THE Listeners Dicsst is the title of 
a new magazine appearing this month 
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which will “attempt to sift, digest, and 
reproduce in print material which has been 
broadcast from radio stations all over the 
country.” Published by Listeners Digest, 
Incorporated, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Price, 25 cents per copy. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System is 
planning soon to issue bibliographies to 
accompany forthcoming educational pro- 


grams as part of its free quarterly maga- 
zine, Talks. 


New Orleans Children’s Theater 


Every SATURDAY AFTERNOON in the 
auditorium of the New Orleans Public 
Library, a Children’s Theater offers sound 
films and book talks, sponsored by the 
New Orleans Better Films Chapter. 
Frances Gish of the library staff writes: 


All expenses for the films and the 16 
millimeter sound projector are paid by the 
Better Films Chapter. The National Youth 
Administration furnishes an operator for 
the machine; and the Boy Scouts act as 
ushers. The library gives the service of an 
assistant for several hours each week to 
help with the selection of films and to give 
book talks on subjects related to them. 

The first performance of the theater was 
held October 23, 1937. Last season two 
shows were given each Saturday for 26 
consecutive weeks, excluding holidays. The 
total attendance was 9609. ‘The six most 
popular pictures of the past season were: 
Hansel and Gretel, Puss in Boots, The 
Great Raccoon Hunt, Songs of the Range, 
and A Day with the Quintuplets. 

The opening performance this season was 
held Saturday, October 1. Approximately 
600 children attended the two shows given 
on this day and the average attendance each 
week to date for the 1938-39 season has 
been 476. This year the library has worked 
out a program in connection with the theater 
which we call a “World Cruise through 
Books and Motion Pictures.” Passports 
mimeographed on colored paper and illus- 
trated with pictures and divisions for each 


continent are given to children who want to 
join the cruise. Names of books portraying 
the manners and customs of various countries 
which are read by passengers on the imagi- 
nary cruise are written in the empty spaces. 
One travel picture or its equivalent is shown 
each week for a tie-up with books. 

The library secures excellent educational 
films for children from the extension division 
of Louisiana State University at the very 
reasonable fee of forty or fifty cents a reel. 

The New Orleans Better Films Chapter 
raised the money for their film projector and 
rental charges on films through benefit 
bridge parties and two Children’s Balls 
given in the spring of 1937 and 1938. 

Our audience, which consists for the most 
part of children under fourteen, gathers in 
the children’s room of the central library 
to browse among the books until time for 
the show to begin or until the children’s 
room becomes too crowded and they are 
allowed to go into the auditorium. 

Excellent guides to the selection of educa- 
tional and recreational films, both free and 
rental, are: The Educational Film Catalog, 
a cumulative index published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company and 1000 and One; the 
Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, pub- 
lished by the Educational Screen, Chicago. 


Edmund L. McGivaren (deceased) 
was librarian in New Orleans when the 
Children’s Theater started. John Hall 


Jacobs is Mr. McGivaren’s successor. 


Oakland’s Growth 


JoHN Boynton Kaiser, librarian of 
the Oakland Public Library, in sending 
us the chart shown on the following page, 
notes that since April, 1929, 5 new 
branches have been established in Oak- 
land, 3 others moved into larger quarters, 
and the main library annex opened. There 
are in all 19 branch libraries and several 
stations. 

The circulation of books in Oakland 
gained over a million from June, 1927, to 
June, 1934. 
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OAKLAND Pustic LIBRARY 


Percentage increase or decrease each year of the twelve years 1926-27 through 
1937-38 over the base-year 1925-26 


In spite of a poor location, tremendous 
overcrowding, and the growth of the 
branch library service, the circulation of 
books from the inadequate main library 
building has increased over 173 per cent 
in twelve years. In 1925-26, the main 
library produced 26.8 per cent of the total 
circulation of the library system. In 
1937-38, it produced 33.7 per cent, the 
branches producing the 66.3 per cent. 
The bulk of the reference and research 
work is done at the main library. 

Expenditures were fairly constant from 
1929-30 through 1934-35. Comparison 
between 1925-26 and 1937-38 shows the 
following interesting percentages: 


: Gain Decrease 
Expenditures for books, binding, 


OE POSNER 6. cciccescecce 58.3% 
ERVCO cccecccecviccocevesece 79.2% 
Total library expenditures .... 79.2% 
Oe ae, eee 118.1% 
Cost per volume circulated (de- 
BIGREE)  .0.004.500000086000000 17.5% 


From the standpoint of recognized 
standards in library work, Oakland is 
distinctly below par, numerically, in book 


stock, according to Mr. Kaiser; has just 
reached the minimum “$1 per capita” 
standard of support; has for some time 
had the 30 per cent or more of population 
as registered borrowers; and exceeds the 
circulation standard of 7 per capita by a 
good margin. 


Certification in 1939 


SEVEN STATES ARE PREPARED to submit 
library certification measures to legislative 
assemblies, according to reports summar- 
ized by Margaret E. Vinton of the A.L.A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 


Colorado. A proposed “Act to consolidate 
the laws of Colorado relative to libraries” 
includes a section on certification which pro- 
vides that after January 1, 1941, every li- 
brary serving a community having over four 
thousand population and every library oper- 
ated by the state or under its authority, in- 
cluding libraries of institutions of higher 
learning and the public schools, but exclud- 
ing the law library of the Colorado Supreme 
Court and county law libraries, shall have in 
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its employ in the position of librarian or in 
any other full-time professional library posi- 
tion a person who holds a proper librarian’s 
certificate issued by the Colorado Library 
Board. The Colorado Library Board would 
be empowered to draw up rules and regula- 
tions for the granting of certificates and to 
set oral and written examinations when it 
considered such examinations necessary. 

Indiana. A proposed state aid bill pro- 
vides that any public library, to receive an 
apportionment of the fund, must conform to 
such certification requirements for personnel 
as are or may be established by the law and 
to the uniform standards of library service 
to be established by the state librarian. The 
term “public library” is construed to mean 
and include any and all libraries maintained 
in whole or in part by any county, township, 
school district, city, village or other munici- 
pality, or any two or more of any such 
governmental units of local communities. 
Special libraries such as law, medical, or 
other professional libraries, or school li- 
braries which are maintained primarily for 
school purposes are not covered by the term. 

Minnesota. The current legislative pro- 
gram of the Minnesota Library Association 
provides that all public libraries supported 
wholly or in part by public funds shall be 
required, after July 1, 1939, to employ as li- 
brarians only those persons who hold proper 
certificates as prescribed by the state board 
of education. The state board of education 
shall have authority (1) to define the classi- 
fication of librarians in public libraries in 
the state and to draw up requirements of 
education, training, and experience for such 
classification ; (2) to adopt rules and regula- 
tions for certification of librarians in public 
libraries; (3) to issue certificates to quali- 
fied persons. 

Missouri. A proposed act creates the 
Missouri Library Certification Board with 
authority to prescribe powers and duties, to 
promulgate regulations for carrying out the 
act, to define professional library work, to 
which the certification provisions of the act 
apply, in such terms as to include all full- 
time positions which require work for which 
training is commonly offered by professional 
library schools within and without the state ; 
to prescribe grades of library service which 


require varying degrees of experience or 
training; and to classify positions in library 
service in the state according to such grades. 
On and after January 1, 1941, all appointees 
to positions in library service in the state 
would be persons possessing valid certificates 
of qualification issued by the board. “Li- 
brary service” is defined as professional li- 
brary work in any library in a state 
educational institution and in any library 
maintained for the free use of all the people 
of the state or of any city, county, or geo- 
graphical subdivision thereof, supported in 
whole or in part by public funds to the an- 
nual amount of $1000 or more, except ele- 
mentary and high school libraries giving 
service to students only. 

Montana. A proposed bill empowers the 
state library extension commission to act as 
a certification board for libraries with au- 
thority to establish rules and regulations and 
to prescribe and to hold examinations to test 
the qualifications of applicants. The provi- 
sions of the act, effective January 1, 1940, 
would apply to every library serving a com- 
munity of over three thousand population 
and to the libraries of state institutions of 
higher learning. 

Texas. A proposed “Amendment to li- 
brary laws” includes a certification clause 
that would authorize the appointment of a 
library certification board empowered to es- 
tablish requirements for certificates and to 
issue certificates to professional library 
workers in all libraries supported by public 
funds. 

Wisconsin. A proposed state aid bill for 
public libraries provides that any public li- 
brary, to receive an apportionment, must 
meet the requirements of the certification 
law and the standards of library service set 
up by the state library commission. 


Handbook of Sound Effects 

Do you PLAN radio programs? If you 
do, you may be interested in the Hand- 
book of Sound Effects prepared by the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange of 
the United States Office of Education. 
It may be obtained free from the 
exchange. 
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Shaw Given Award 


RatpH SHAW, librarian of the Gary 
(Ind.) Public Library, has received the dis- 
tinguished service award for 1938 given 
by the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on recommendation of a group 
of representative citizens of Gary, for 
services to his community in his profes- 
sional capacity, for other professional serv- 
ices, and his non-professional services for 
the good of the community. 


Eighth Oberly Prize 


THE EIGHTH Oberly memorial prize is 
to be awarded in the spring of 1939, accord- 
ing to Cora L. Feldkamp, chairman of the 
committee in charge. This prize, in 
memory of Eunice Rockwood Oberly, late 
librarian of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is awarded biennially to the com- 
piler submitting the best bibliography in the 
field of agricultural and related sciences. 
Only American citizens are eligible. The 
amount of the prize is approximately $100, 
or the interest on the Oberly Memorial 
Fund. The fund is administered by the 
A.L.A. 

Contestants should submit bibliographies 
before March 1 and are requested to 
send four copies (typewritten or printed) 
to Miss Feldkamp at the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations Library, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, marked: “Sub- 
mitted in competition for the Oberly Me- 
morial Prize, 1938-39.” 


Staff Organizations 
(Continued from page 10) 


duties has been the clearing house for an- 
swers to such questions as: 


1. The desirability of starting a loan fund 
as an activity of an association. 

2. The steering committee’s plans for this 
year. 

3. Information on the activities of assist- 
ants’ groups. Do they meet entirely alone 
without the presence of any department head 
or branch librarian? Do they have an ad- 
viser? What are their aims? What kind 
of programs do they have? 

4. Are discounts on airplane tickets avail- 
able to staff associations? 

5. Have any staff organizations worked on 
orientation courses which would assist young 
librarians just beginning a new job to become 
acquainted with policies and practices of the 
library that he is entering? 


The work of this year’s steering com- 
mittee is now going forward. It is planned 
to issue a bulletin in the near future. It is 
also planned to keep A.L.A. members in 
constant touch, through the 4. L. A. 
Bulletin with personnel news of signifi- 
cance to the individual staff members and 
to sponsor a series of articles in the Bulletin 
and possibly in other professional publica- 
tions. Some of the proposed Bulletin ar- 
ticles will cover such subjects as faculty 
status of college librarians, credit unions, 
vacations and holidays, leaves of absence 
(including sick leaves), stretching staff 
dollars (see ““The Post” in this issue), pro- 
fessional reading, pensions, staff publica- 
tions, scholarships, and open (i.e., public) 
salaries lists. It may not be possible to 
cover all the proposed subjects in the time 
allotted to the present steering committee 
and others may be substituted. 

The San Francisco conference meeting 
will be devoted to activities of staff associa- 
tions with time allowed for discussion of 
the points presented. 

The larger program as outlined by the 
resolution passed at Kansas City must still 
of necessity remain the ultimate objective 
toward which each year’s work must aim. 
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A. L.A. NEWS 
San Francisco Conference, June, IS-24, 1939 


San Francisco Theme 


PRESIDENT FERGUSON announces that 
his theme for the San Francisco conference, 
June 18 to 24, will be “Books—Mind to 
Mind: Author to Reader.” 


Brooklyn Honors Its Chief and 
the A.L.A. 


THE BROOKLYN STAFF ASSOCIATION 
and Friends of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary gave a tea in honor of President 
Ferguson, December 4, surprising him 
with the announcement of 45 new A.L.A. 
members on his staff. Brooklyn’s A.L.A. 
membership now totals 204, or 72 per 
cent of the professional staff. 

All of Brooklyn’s 22 trustees are A.L.A. 
members, the library has long had a sus- 
taining membership, and 10 branches are 
institutional members. The staff associa- 
tion also has a membership. We wonder 
if any other library in the country can 
equal that generous and diversified record. 
Congratulations, President Ferguson, on 
the devotion and professional spirit of 
your associates! 


The New Bulletin 


HEREAFTER YOUR 4A.L.4. Bulletin 
cover will show a change of color each 
month so you can tell at a glance which 
number you have seen and which you 
have not. 

The new cover design is the work of 
Elmer Loemker, husband of Dorothy Row- 
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den, former editor of the Bulletin. The 
staff of the Banta Publishing Company, of 
which Cyril A. Peerenboom, president of 
the Menasha Public Library Board of 
Trustees, is a member, have given gener- 
ously of their time in effecting other 
format changes. 

We shall be interested to know whether 
you like the changes. Your suggestions 
are always welcome if you think of ways 
in which we can make the Bulletin more 
useful to you or more attractive. 


Personnel Division Discussed 


WHEN THE Executive Boarp dis- 
cussed the work of the A.L.A. Personnel 
Division at their fall meeting, with Anita 
M. Hostetter, chief of the Department 
of Library Education and Personnel, and 
Hazel B. Timmerman, assistant in charge 
of the division, questions raised by members 
of the board were chiefly concerned with 
policies of placement. 

Since library schools, a few state library 
agencies, and the A.L.A. all do placement 
work, the board wanted to know the 
relationship among these agencies. Al- 
though all library schools attempt to give 
placement service both to their current 
and older graduates, their efforts are con- 
centrated chiefly on current or very recent 
graduates. A few have their current 
classes register with the A.L.A. because 
the latter gets calls from all parts of the 
country whereas the schools are apt to get 
them more locally. 
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State library agencies do informal place- 
ment service but with one or two excep- 
tions have no funds for this work and 
keep few or no placement records. Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey are two exceptions 
which do considerable placement. 

Board members agreed that the A.L.A. 
could not avoid giving advice on place- 
ment whether or not a placement service 
were officially maintained. 

The board did not favor the recom- 
mendation of the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure that registration be limited 
to A.L.A. members, as this appeared to be 
a method of obtaining members but not of 
holding them. Such restriction of service 
would seem to be in opposition to the 
policy that the best person available should 
be suggested for a position regardless of 
his connections. 

The desirability of establishing regional 
offices for recruiting and placement was 
discussed as well as the need felt by the 
staff of the Personnel Division for more 
direct contact, not only with registrants, 
but also with libraries and librarians 
in all parts of the country, through at- 
tendance at state and regional meetings. 
The greater use of librarians in the 
field for such purposes as recruiting was 
advocated. 

Signatures of employers and others giv- 
ing references, and the dates on which 
they made their comments, will hereafter 
be given on references for anyone recom- 
mended by the A.L.A. Personnel Divi- 
sion, in accordance with the board’s 
recommendation. Registrants recom- 
mended for placement will be notified if 
the limited staff of the division can add 
this to their already heavy duties. 

The A.L.A. placement forms in use 
and needed mechanical equipment were 
discussed briefly with special reference to 


the improvement in servi¢e which a rela- 
tively small outlay of funds 
produce. 

In reply to a question, Miss Timmer- 
man supported the opinion of the Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure that per- 
sonnel work is of greater importance to 
the profession than is placement service, 
and that with additional funds this aspect 
of the work of the Personnel Division 
might be properly developed. Personnel 
work, she added, covers development of 
classification and pay plans, assembling 
and making available information on vaca- 
tions, sick leaves, and civil service, and 
other matters concerned with _ staff 
welfare. 


would 


From the Executive Board 
Letter 


A RECENT LETTER to the A.L.A. Execu 
tive Board from Secretary Carl H. Milam 
reports, among other news: 


Social Security. In view of the prob- 
ability that efforts will be made at the next 
session of Congress to extend the social 
security act to groups not now included, 
Mr. Dooley and Mr. Clift have made plans 
for assembling preliminary information on 
the effect of extending social security to 
libraries which are not publicly supported. 
Results of a comparison of the A.L.A. Re- 
tirement Plan with other social security 
plans, now being made, will probably be 
printed in a later issue of the Bulletin. 

Copyright. Mr. Lydenberg has sent us 
reports of two meetings of representatives 
of various groups interested in copyright 
matters which he attended as a representa- 
tive of the Joint Committee on Materials 
for Research. In response to his suggestion 
that the A.L.A. appoint a representative, 
President Ferguson has asked Mr. Heyl to 
serve. Discussions have been particularly 


concerned with copyright in relation to mi- 
crophotography and with importation of 
English editions. 
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Mr. Chancellor has spent three days visit- 
ing farmers’ discussion groups in Nebraska 
and conferring with A. Drummond Jones 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture about preliminary plans for more 
effective cooperation between libraries and 
widespread rural discussion groups spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture. 

Books for Chinese Libraries. More than 
five hundred books, most of which were 
from the Sesquicentennial Exhibit at Phila- 
delphia, in 1926, or were listed in Reading 
with a Purpose courses, have been with- 
drawn from the headquarters library and 
sent to Chinese libraries. 

Miss Batchelder spoke on common objec- 
tives of librarians and teachers of English 
at the recent meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Teachers of English at St. Louis. 
The group is considerably interested in this 
subject, she reports. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
Schools, at the suggestion of our School and 
Children’s Library Division, is preparing a 
pamphlet on evaluation of the secondary 
school library. This is a selection and 
adaptation of the recently published mate- 
rials and is scheduled to appear by February. 
If sales do not cover costs of the pamphlet 
by January, 1940, we have agreed to share 
the deficit up to $250. 

Handbook. The geographic index of 
members has been compiled and sent to the 
printer. The Handbook, which lists 14,767 
members, will probably be issued about the 
end of December. [Now ready. ] 

Mrs. Rossell reports that as a result of 
her recent New York trip, the following 
magazines have already carried or have ac- 
cepted library articles or material for edi- 
torial comment: Country Gentlewoman, 
Farm Journal, American City, Boys’ Life, 
and the Girl Scout Leader. Negotiations 
with several other magazines are underway. 
The Southern Planter is carrying the last 
of five articles that have resulted from our 
sending a Chicago feature writer to 
Louisiana last spring to write up the tri- 
parish demonstration. Other articles in this 
series have appeared in the School Execu- 
tive, Recreation, and the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Dean Wilson spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, as a representative 
of the Library Extension Board. 

Booklist. Dr. Richard Pattee, Division 
of Cultural Relations, United States De- 
partment of State, will contribute an article 
on Latin America for the Booklist in the 
near future. 

The committee appointed at the last 
Executive Board meeting to study the Book- 
list’s relation to, and inclusion of, readable 
textbooks has sent a tentative draft of pro- 
posed procedure to Mr. Fontaine for sug- 
gestion and criticism. 

Publications. Four A.L.A. best sellers 
are being revised: Mann’s Introduction to 
Cataloging and the Classification of Books, 
Hazeltine’s Anniversaries and Holidays, 
Merrill’s Code for Classifiers, and Fargo’s 
The Library in the School. Manuscripts 
have been received recently on personnel ad- 
ministration, library surveys, a program for 
the junior college library, and an interesting 
report of the six-year experiment at Ste- 
phens College. Work on the glossary of 
library terms appears to be coming along 
well. 

Jessie Boyd, librarian of University High 
School, Oakland, California, has been ap- 
pointed chairman and A.L.A. representative 
on a joint committee with the National 
Education Association and the National 
Conference of Teachers of English to com- 
pile a new edition of 1000 Books for the 
Senior High School Library. 

The Association has just issued what it be- 
lieves to be two A.L.A. “firsts:” The Activity 
Book for School Libraries by Miss Fargo is 
the first book of its size to be illustrated by 
drawings especially made for it. Each 
chapter opens with a line drawing, and 
smaller drawings are scattered through the 
text. By Way of Introduction, a book list 
for young people compiled by a joint com- 
mittee of A.L.A. and N.E.A., will probably 
be the largest first edition of a book of this 
size—128 pages—ever issued by A.L.A. 
The first printing will be 10,000 copies. 
It is hoped that the low selling price result- 
ing from this large edition—35 cents a copy 
for ten to 100 copies—will result in a 
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much larger sale than is usual for such 
a title. 

Recent publications include Subject Index 
to High School Fiction, Helping the Reader 
toward Self-Education, College and Uni- 
versity Library Service, Vocations in Short 
Stories, and Public Documents 1938, with 
Archives and Libraries. 

Mr. Fontaine and Mrs. Rossell are out- 
lining a book on public relations in line with 
the discussion of “case studies” which John 
Adams Lowe urged at the Executive 
Board’s October meeting. 

The manuscript for “Types of Adult 
Education Service in Libraries,” a collection 
of 33 case studies descriptive of well de- 
veloped procedures in both large and small 
libraries, has been submitted to the Adult 
Education Board and the Editorial Com- 
mittee. 

“You and Your Library,” a leaflet to take 
the place of The Reader and the Library 
and The Worker and the Library, is in 
preparation for distribution by libraries to 
their patrons. It describes educational 
services available in most libraries. 

Sales of Publications. Sales for the first 
three months total $21,000; roughly $4000 
behind the budget estimate on a quarterly 
basis. Sales for the period are $4500 ahead 
of 1937. Sales of several new publications, 
scheduled for November but to be published 
in December, should offset the $4000 figure. 

Subscriptions. December paid subscrip- 
tions for the Booklist reach the all-time rec- 
ord of 7392, a gain of 210 in one year. 
Special promotion is being considered in line 
with the Executive Board’s recommenda- 
tions on (1) a reduced rate for more than 
one subscription; (2) a trial subscription 
offer. Subscription Books Bulletin also ex- 
ceeds all previous subscription figures with 
a total for October of 3805, or 257 more 
than in 1937. There are still approximately 
530 subscribers to the Journal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction, with only a few 
added in recent months. 

Great Library Misery, the film comedy 
noted in the November 15 Library Journal, 
[was] shown at the Esquire Theater near the 
Drake Hotel during the midwinter confer- 
ence at A.L.A. request. 


Foreign Visitors at Headquarters: A. B. 
Foxcroft, assistant librarian of the Public 
Library of Victoria in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, who was visiting this country on a 
Carnegie grant; Th. Dgssing, director, 
Government Library Commission, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, who has given lectures in 
several cities. The A.L.A. advised and as- 
sisted the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion in planning his trip; and G. L. Mather, 
of New Zealand, who is in the United 
States on a Carnegie fellowship to study 
all aspects of rural education. The sugges- 
tion that he visit A.L.A. Headquarters came 
from a member of the faculty at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Accredit Library Schools 


Tue Boarp or Epvucarion for Li- 
brarianship at its meeting on December 29, 
1938, voted to accredit as a Type II library 
school the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Library Science. It voted 
to accredit as a Type III library school for 
the training of school librarians the Texas 
State College for Women, Department of 
Library Science, at Denton. 


Conference Travel Aid 


No A.L.A. Travet ComMiITrTeE has 
been appointed this year. There will be 
no A.L.A. sponsored travel to or from the 
conference, and no A.L.A. sponsored post- 
conference trips. 

The Association will not select any 
route as official, among the many available, 
but will cooperate with all transportation 
companies in any appropriate way. ‘The 
advantages that any route or form of travel 
may have over others presumably would 
be those involving members’ personal pref- 
erences regarding scenery, equipment used, 
length of time required, expense, et cetera. 
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It is expected that members will be able 
to secure accurate and detailed informa- 
tion to suit their specific and individual 
requirements through their local travel in- 
formation sources. 

General announcements of travel infor- 
mation will appear in pre-conference issues 
of the Bulletin sent to all members of the 
Association. 


On Town Hall Committee 


Cart H. Muiram, secretary of the 
American Library Association, is this year 
a member of the Town Hall Radio Ad- 
visory Committee which assists in the se- 
lection of topics discussed by ‘America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air” each Thursday 
evening between 9:30 and 10:30 o'clock, 
eastern standard time. 


Publications Program 


JoHn ApaAms Loweg, chairman of the 
Editorial Committee, led the discussion of 
A.L.A. publications at the fall meeting 
of the Executive Board, with board 
members, Everett O. Fontaine, chief 
of the Publishing Department, Harold 
English, editor of publications, and 
Harold H. Laskey, advertising assistant, 
participating. 

Mr. Lowe pointed out that since the 
A.L.A. is a professional organization, one 
of its duties is to make available tools and 
promotional material which otherwise 
might not see print. 

Sarah B. Askew emphasized the need 
for small promotional leaflets, and the 
difficulties of issuing them in editions of 
less than twenty-five thousand were dis- 
cussed. Mary U. Rothrock felt that it 
was the A.L.A.’s function to issue books 
and pamphlets on ways to promote li- 


braries and library interest, leaving to 
individual libraries or state agencies the 
preparation of promotional literature in 
order that it might be sufficiently localized 
and personalized. 

Despite the fact that tools like Anni- 
versaries and Holidays and Catalog Rules 
pay their way, whereas philosophical dis- 
cussions of library work seldom do, board 
members agreed that books of the latter 
type should not be given up as their ulti- 
mate influence might be even more far- 
reaching than that of tools. 

In this connection, Mr. Lowe cham- 
pioned the need for case books—books 
which describe in some detail how a par- 
ticular library operates as a whole, or how 
it carries on a certain part of its work; 
secondly, case books which report how 
many libraries handle a somewhat narrow 
field of activity. He emphasized that case 
books should do more than report; that 
they should state the problem, the factors 
entering into it, the methods used to 
meet it, the cost, the personal effort re- 
quired, the results, and an estimate of 
whether the results justified the cost 
and effort. There was general agreement 
that there is room for many such books. 
It was pointed out that in the past 
A.L.A. publications have been largely 
pedagogic. 

Mr. Fontaine outlined briefly the Edi- 
torial Committee’s efforts since 1930 to 
develop a publishing program. He re- 
ported that at the present time more than 
one hundred projects are in various stages 
of planning or production and that during 
the past two years the committee had 
cooperated with about thirty-five groups 
in and outside of the profession. 

To discover gaps in the publishing pro- 
gram, the most successful method used so 
far has been joint meetings of the Editorial 
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Committee with interested groups. Mar- 
gery Quigley suggested that staff asso- 
ciations might have valuable sugges- 
tions. The board agreed that some of 
the A.L.A. publishing problems might 
well be discussed with staff association 
representatives with mutually beneficial 
results. 

In response to the President’s question 
as to how authors are selected, it was 
reported that without committing itself 
to the publication of a manuscript in 
advance of its receipt, the committee more 
often than not invites an author to do a 
specific job; that authors are sometimes 
individuals—sometimes committees; and 
that invitations are sent only after the 
Editorial Committee, or at least its chair- 
man, has approved a selection made from 
candidates nominated by committees, 
boards, and individual librarians. ‘The 
board was reminded that to encourage 
authors, the policy of paying royalties has 
been extended during the past few years, 
so that they are now paid on most books 
prepared by individuals. 

The A.L.A.’s policy of pricing publica- 
tions to make each one pay its own way 
was explained, i.e., to price a publication 
probably appealing to six hundred pui- 
chasers on the basis of an edition of six 
hundred; one probably attracting five 
thousand purchasers on the basis of an 
edition of five thousand. In response to 
President Ferguson’s question, Mr. Eng- 
lish stated that the prices of A.L.A. books 
are no higher—and in some instances con- 
siderably lower—than similar tools issued 
by other learned groups or library pub- 
lishers. With respect to pricing, it was 
pointed out that many A.L.A. books are 
issued in editions of from five hundred to 
one thousand—editions which few other 
publishers would attempt. 


In conclusion, Mabel Gillis suggested 
that state agencies might well do more to 
encourage placement of standing orders 
for A.L.A. publications by the libraries 
they supervise. Libraries placing such 
orders could use the publications not only 
as tools but also as a staff library for in- 
service training and for personal profes- 
sional advancement. 


Proposed A.L.A. History 


INQUIRIES HAVE BEEN received from 
several people who have been asked by Dr. 
Frank P. Hill to write chapters for a 
book on A.L.A. history. 


In January, 1937, a communication to 
Dr. Hill on behalf of the Editorial Com- 


mittee read in part as follows: 


. .. It is very much hoped that you will 
find opportunity to complete the manuscript 
soon, and that you will submit it to the 
A.L.A. when it is ready. While the com- 
mittee cannot commit itself to the recom- 
mendation of a manuscript in advance of its 
receipt, you can be assured of more than 
usual interest in your work and of its re- 
ceiving cordial consideration. .. . 


On June 12, 1938, the Executive Board 
voted: 


That the Executive Board request Frank 
P. Hill to record his memories of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in the form of a 
history or in whatever form he desires; and 
that the board will be happy to receive the 
manuscript and turn it over to the Edi- 
torial Committee. 


While, in accordance with the A.L.A.’s 
regular policy, there can be no assurance 
of the publication of a manuscript in ad- 
vance of its receipt, the Editorial Com- 
mittee and the Executive Board hope that 
the book which Dr. Hill is projecting will 
fill one of the gaps which now exist in 
library history. Dr. Hill has personally 
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selected the topics to be treated and the 
people who are being asked by him to write 
chapters. 


Downs’ Survey 


RESOURCES OF SOUTHERN LIBRARIES, 
edited by Robert B. Downs,’ is the first 
comprehensive survey of the materials for 
research to be found in any region of the 
United States. It is, therefore, a note- 
worthy publication, breaking new ground 
and likely to serve as a model for future 
surveys. The region covered is the south- 
eastern United States from Virginia to 
Oklahoma and Texas. It is a region of 
large population but not particularly 
strong in libraries, despite some very no- 
table institutions included in these geo- 
graphical limits. 

The arrangement is by subjects and by 
regions under the subjects. There is an 
admirable index which occupies the last 
thirty-seven pages of the book. 

It is impossible to summarize any such 
detailed study. It is, however, apparent 
that the survey has revealed a remarkable 
number of special collections, particularly 
of manuscript materials, and, further, it is 
plain that it affords a definite basis on 
which to build up the resources for research 
of the libraries in the southern portion of 
the United States. By careful use of the 
index, it should be possible for an investi- 
gator to discover where in the southeast he 
is likely to find materials of interest to 
him. The index includes a very consider- 
able number of titles of journals and news- 
papers and the names of many societies 
whose publications are listed throughout 
the volume. 

There is a welcome absence of exaggera- 

1 Downs, Robert B., ed. Resources of Southern Li- 


braries; A Survey of Facilities for Research. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1938. $4.50. 








tion and of overstatement in description. 
In fact, the editors are to be congratulated 
on the adequacy of their statements and 
their objective and critical judgment. 

This survey has been conducted on a 
very definite plan, following a guide pre- 
pared by Mr. Downs. The results are 
probably as nearly uniform as any such 
series of statements can be when made by 
a considerable number of people. 

The General Education Board made 
the survey possible by underwriting the 
expense of compiling the materials. It 
is to be hoped that this survey will be 
followed by others covering other portions 
of the United States. 

WILLIAM Warner BisHop 


Budgets 


WHEN THE EXeEcuTIveE Boarp dis- 
cussed budgets at its fall meeting, R. E. 
Dooley, comptroller, reported that the 
income estimated for 1938-39, excluding 
grants for special purposes, was approxi- 
mately $293,000. Actual income last 
year was about $261,000. The increase 
this year is expected to come chiefly from 
sales of publications. 

Membership has shown a healthy and 
continuous growth for several years, Mr. 
Dooley reported. This may be better 
than usual in 1939, due to the large 
attendance expected at the San Francisco 
conference. Membership at the end of 
November, 1938, was 14,811. 

The publications budget at the end of 
the fiscal year, August 31, 1938, showed 
a deficit of $11,000, caused in large part 
by payment for several new publications 
issued just before the year ended. Sales 
of these publications, however, and a 
number of new manuscripts in hand indi- 
cate that publications income this year 
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should be nearly 70 per cent greater than 
in 1938. 

The board voted to rebuild, at the rate 
of $1000 a year, a fund of $15,000 orig- 
inally given by the Carnegie Corporation 
as a revolving fund, with a view to having 
a publishing reserve to take care of tem- 
porary deficits in the future. 

They also voted to begin, September 1, 
1939, to build up a reserve fund to pre- 
serve the Association’s endowment capital 
against net losses arising from bond trans- 
actions involving a premium or discount. 
This was considered desirable since bond 
sales are seldom at cost and purchases 
rarely at par value. The endowment of 
the Association is at present approximately 
$2,177,000. 

Requests for funds to finance special 
projects this year and to care for increased 
work requested of A.L.A. Headquarters 
totaled $41,000. There was not enough 
surplus income to meet these requests but 
by making certain reductions in regular 
budgets (that is by eliminating one news 
number of the Bulletin issued in 1938, 
sending fewer staff members to San Fran- 
cisco to handle work of the conference, 
and by other curtailments) several boards 
and committees, including the Activities 
Committee, College Library Advisory 
Board, Federal Relations Committee, 
Public Documents Committee, Board on 
Resources of American Libraries, and the 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board will 
receive small amounts to finance current 
undertakings. The largest amount, 
$2250, is set aside for the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee to finance work done in 
connection with federal aid legislation. 


Booklist Trial Subscription Rate 


To MAKE IT POSSIBLE for more libraries 
to take advantage of the book selection sery- 
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ice of the Booklist, the A.L.A. announces 
a special trial subscription rate beginning 
with the January 1 issue. The rate is 
$1.50 for fifteen issues in the eight months 
from January through August. 


Finance Committee Report 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH section 14 of the 
Constitution of the American Library As- 
sociation, the following report of the 
Finance Committee, covering the period 
from: January 1, 1938, to November 1, 
1938, is submitted by Louis M. Nourse, 
Julian A. Sohon, and Phineas L. Windsor, 


chairman: 


As a member of the Budget Committee, 
the chairman met with that committee on 
September 23, 1938, to consider the regu- 
lar and special budgets for the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1938, to August 31, 1939. 
The Finance Committee approved the esti- 
mates of receipts as they appear in those 
budgets. It also approved during the year 
the estimates of receipts for eight additional 
budgets: Cooperative Cataloging, American 
Library in Paris, Journal of Documentary 
Reproduction, List of Books for College Li- 
braries, Bogle Memorial Fund, Travel 
Grants, Microfilm Equipment, and Negro 
Teacher-Librarians. All except the first item 
in the above list were receipts from grants as 
specified in the Secretary’s letter dated May 
27, 1938. The committee also approved the 
accounting firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, 
and Company as auditors of the accounts of 
the A.L.A. for the fiscal year ending August 
31, 1938. 


Of Interest to Catalogers 


To MEMBERS of the A.L.A. Catalog 
Section and to those listed as catalogers 
and classifiers in the 1937 Handbook has 
been sent a circular of special interest from 
the Executive Committee of the Catalog 
Section. Any qualified person who has 
not received such a circular—due to af- 
filiation with the A.L.A. since 1937 or to 
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change of library address within the last 
year—may receive a copy by applying to 
the secretary-treasurer, Ottilia C. Ander- 
son, University of California Library, 
Berkeley. Application must be made be- 
fore February 10, when the requested 
circulars will be mailed. 


To School Librarians 


AGAIN IT IS TIME to pay your A.L.A. 
dues and your section dues. ‘The School 
Libraries Section is your section: it aims to 
create and uphold school library standards ; 
to stimulate school library work through 
its programs at the annual A.L.A. and 
midwinter conferences, through publicity, 
lists, published articles, etc. In other 
words, it aims to help you. It needs your 
support. Let’s make this the banner year 
in membership. When you pay your 
A.L.A. dues, send your section dues, fifty 


THE 


Communications to or 


How Montclair Stretches 
Salary Dollars 
To THE Epitor: 


In times past when conditions made salary 
increases more than unlikely, the Staff As- 
sociation of the Montclair library began its 
efforts to make each salary dollar go further. 
The possibilities of securing discounts, of 
buying on a large scale and securing sub- 
scribers to parts of a purchase, of increasing 
opportunities to borrow for constructive pur- 
poses, and of group insurance were all ex- 
plored. More specifically, during the four 
years of the existence of the Staff Association 
of the Public Library at Montclair, New 
Jersey, the following activities have become 
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cents for one year or one dollar for two 
years, to Iva Winterfield, treasurer, Tech- 
nical High School, Omaha, Nebraska, 
with any suggestions you may have for 
further section activities. 


Calling All Children’s Librarians 


YOU ARE INVITED to join your profes- 
sional associates in the national organi- 
zation whose object is the advancement of 
library work for boys and girls—the 
A.L.A. Section for Library Work with 
Children. The quality of all section ac- 
tivities, our yearly programs, our book 
lists, our publicity, depends on member- 
ships. Give us your support by mailing 
$1 to the treasurer, Alice Brunat, Public 
Library, Minneapolis. And please remem- 
ber to renew your membership in the 
American Library Association. 

Ciara E. Breen, Section Chairman 


POST 


from A.L.A. Members 


permanent and have tended to increase the 
actual income of its members. 

In its first year, an insurance expert ad- 
dressed the staff on retirement and other 
forms of insurance giving personal consulta- 
tions. It was also during this year that steps 
were taken for a group hospitalization plan. 
At present, all staff members have availed 
themselves of this service. In many cases, 
members of their immediate families have 
also been included. 

The purchase of books of bus tickets to 
New York City by the staff association has 
given members the advantage of a lower rate 
of transportation. 

For the past two years, two season tickets 
to the Metropolitan Opera have permitted 
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individuals to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of hearing operas for which it would 
otherwise have been very difficult to get 
separate seats. The tickets are held jointly 
by ten members. 

A plan whereby groups of staff members 
may obtain, at reduced rates, tickets for 
popular plays is now under consideration. 
The details have not yet been worked out. 

The latest project has been in regard to 
the establishment of a credit union. With 
the codperation of neighboring libraries, we 
hope to have a regional credit union in 
operation by the close of the current year. 
The advantage of lower interest rates, co- 
operative purchasing, the security of having 
an emergency supply of money, and en- 
couraged saving, should increase the real in- 
come of its shareholders. 

Hazev KIno, President 
Staff Association 
Montclair (N.J.) Free Public Library 


“Freedom’s Journal” on Film 
To THe Eprror: 


At the suggestion of the late Arthur A. 
Schomburg, the New York Public Library 
has made a microfilm reproduction of Free- 
dom’s Journal, the first Negro newspaper in 
America, a weekly published in New York 
from 1827 to 1829. 

Since this reproduction, complete except 
for number 53, March 28, 1828, represents 
three files (Library of Congress, Boston 
Public Library, and Cornell University Li- 
brary) all mutilations, discolorations, and 
other illegible mishaps have been reduced to 
a minimum. In a few cases, pages have 
been duplicated when it was impossible to 
find a single complete page in the originals 
at hand. 

The minification for volume 1 is 12; for 
volume 2, 13. The difference is due to 
variation in size of the original. Lines go 
across the width of the 35 mm. film. 

The price for a positive copy is $4.15 in- 
cluding postage. 

RatpH H. CARRUTHERS 
Assistant in Charge of Microphotography 
New York Public Library 


A Word of Thanks 


To THE SECRETARY: 


By this time you have no doubt had a 
report from Mildred Batchelder on the 
Michigan Library Association’s convention 
and something of the spirit and enthusiasm 
that was manifested at the Lansing meeting. 
I wish you might have been there, not only 
to take your own independent measure of 
the reawakened interest in library develop- 
ment in this state but to have given us an 
opportunity to thank you properly and pub- 
licly for the help you have given us during 
the past year. 

Many of us are conscious of the fact that 
the enormous program set up in our legis- 
lative work of 1937 calls for a vast amount 
of effort along many lines to carry it to 
success. The aid that you gave us in sug- 
gesting that we apply for a personnel survey 
and later in pushing for it has meant much 
to us, both by way of having a major job 
launched on a sound basis and by way of 
encouragement. For this and for the in- 
numerable other helps which have come to 
us from the A.L.A., I wish to thank you 
most sincerely. 

RatpH A. ULVELING 
Retiring President 
Michigan Library Association 


On Character and Citizenship 
To THE EpiTor: 


Your readers may be interested in a com- 
paratively new magazine, Character and 
Citizenship in Everyday Life, published by 
the National Council on Education for 
Character and Citizenship, which appeals 
especially to individuals and groups in the 
community interested in character training. 
The Youngstown Public Library has been 
receiving two copies almost from the time 
the magazine started publication, and we 
find that many of our patrons are enthusi- 
astic about it. One copy is received by the 
Mothers’ Room and the other by our cir- 
culation department. The subscription price 
is $2 per year. 

CLARENCE W. Sumner, Librarian 
Public Library 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Organized Labor and the 
Library 
(Continued from page 13) 


in a position to render valuable service of 
this kind, possessing useful and up-to-date 
information for the purpose and having ac- 
cess to additional information, from govern- 
mental sources particularly, at comparatively 
small cost. 

“It would seem a desirable thing for li- 
braries to make known to labor organiza- 
tions the fact that they can supply such 
information, but it would seem purposeless 
for a library deliberately to set up such a 
service under any organized plan unless it 
first had established with the labor organiza- 
tions a definite working relation and agree- 
ment to assure use of the service.” 

It is to be hoped that “every public library 
is willing and ready to cooperate with la- 
bor.” Will the cooperation continue to be 
of the passive type or will libraries make a 
positive effort to interest labor in their serv- 
ices? 


Picture Collections: How to Res- 
cue, Organize, and Store Them 
(Continued from page 32) 


sification of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. The scheme has proved both practical 
and susceptible of expansion, with minor 
subdivisions of some of the sections. It now 
accommodates one thousand entries and 
should work well with ten times that num- 
ber. 

On the face of each card we place two 
numbers, an accession number in Arabic on 
the lower left-hand corner and a classifica- 
tion number in Roman at the upper right. 
To separate the groups of mounted pictures 
in the legal size files in which they are stored, 
we use light blue “pressboard” guides with 
“three-staggered” oblique metal tab-holders 
in which the typed titles are inserted. For 
an accession book we use a flat-opening 
ledger and place the records as to titles, size 
of card, date of publication, source, and re- 
marks in columns of appropriate width up 
and down the double page as it lies open 
before one. Along the left-hand column of 


each double page, the accession numbers are 
placed seriatim. 


Federation of Library 
Associations 
(Continued from page 24) 


chance to know each other and to cooperate 
on common problems. It seems to make no 
greater demands on our time or our pocket- 
books. The change need not be too drastic, 
nor complicated, nor too long delayed. 
Others will undoubtedly consider the ef- 

fects of a federation upon local and regional 
library associations as well as upon the pres- 
ent committees, sections, and_ individual 
members of the A.L.A. I speak only as one 
representative of an afhliated association. 
As such, I believe that a Federation of 
American Library Associations would be a 
safe, interesting, and valuable experiment. 

Mary Louise ALEXANDER 

Former President 

Special Libraries Association 


Junior Members 
(Continued from page 26) 


for such a collection of library literature by 
means of a questionnaire to be publicized by 
the A.L.A.; and (2) a Staff Orientation 
Committee, appointed to outline plans for 
the instruction of new appointees to library 
positions on the history, procedure, and spe- 
cial policies of their library. A full list of 
committees is included in the “Junior Li- 
brarians Section” in the January issue of 
Wilson Bulletin. 

As this brief outline indicates, the Junior 
Members Round Table has worked as an 
integral part of the library profession and 
its professional association in the eight years 
of its existence. Maria V. Leavitt, founder 
of the round table, is an able chronicler of 
this earlier history of the group in the cur- 
rent issue of Wilson Bulletin. The round 
table stands ready in the future, as it has 
in the past, to sponsor and undertake what- 
ever may be of benefit to the profession as a 
whole. Age is no factor in our interest; we 
are librarians first, junior members second. 














The Library's Bill of Rights 


N”™ when indications in many parts of the world point to growing 
intolerance, suppression of free speech and censorship, affecting 
the rights of minorities and individuals, the Board of Trustees of the 
Des Moines Public Library reaffirms these basic policies governing a free 


public library to serve the best interests of Des Moines and its citizens. 


1. Books and other reading matter selected for purchase from public 
funds shall be chosen from the standpoint of value and interest to the 
people of Des Moines and in no case shall selection be based on the 


race or nationality, political or religious views of the writers. 


2. As far as available material permits, all sides of controversial 
questions shall be represented equally in the selection of books on 


subjects about which differences of opinion exist. 


3. Official publications and/or propaganda of organized, religious, 
political, fraternal, class, or regional sects, societies, or similar groups, 
and of institutions controlled by such, are solicited as gifts and will 
be made available to library users without discrimination. This 
policy is made necessary because of the meager funds available for 
the purchase of books and reading matter. It is obviously impossible 
to purchase the publications of all such groups and it would be unjust 


discrimination to purchase those of some and not of others. 


4. Library meeting rooms shall be available on equal terms to all 


organized nonprofit groups for open meetings to which no admission 





fee is charged and from which no one is excluded. 


Adopted by The Des Moines Board of Trustees—Nov. 21, 1938. 



































An exciting 
new book list for 
young people’s 


own reading 








Prepared by a Joint Committee 
of the A.L.A. and the N.E.A. 
Jean C. Roos, Chairman 





“Have you ever paused at the threshold of a library and, looking through the 
door at the rows and rows of books, wished that you could, by some magic, 
know what was inside their covers? Libraries have so many books! How are 
you to know which to choose? 


This list . . . was planned particularly for you, by way of introduction to a great 
variety of books. It will be a guide . . . introducing you to adventurers, pioneers 
and explorers, men who sailed seas and crossed the plains . . . It will introduce 
you to poets and playwrights, to life in other countries, and to modern world 
problems . . . You will discover books that without a guide you might miss. . .” 
—from the introduction. Dedicated to Linda A. Eastman “who pioneered in 
library work with young people and whose vision means encouragement.” 
Lists 1200 titles. Annotations. Illustrations. Index. Paper cover. 130 pages— 
65e. 


QUANTITY PRICES: To enable young people to buy By Way of Introduc- 
tion—and for libraries to place copies generously in departments and 
branches, these quantity prices are announced: 10-100 copies, 35¢ each; 
100 or more, 30¢ each. 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


A BOOK LIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
American Library Association, 520 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 




















